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ARE THE CHOICE OF 
THESE OUTSTANDING 
ARTISTS 
Why? Because they have 
found Fender makes the 
very finest in amps, guitars, 
cases, and musical 





accessories. 


EDDIE BUSH 
Hollywood. Calif. 


NOEL BOGGS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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JODY CARVER 
. New York City 
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HEAR ANDY ARCARI IN PERSON! 
Hailed by critics as one of the 
most accomplished and most versatile 
of artist accordionists, Andy 
Arcari may be heard this season 
in concert appearances in 
eastern cities. 
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It’s no longer considered “unusual” for 
an eminent accordionist, such as Andy 
Arcari, to appear as guest soloist with a 
major symphony orchestra. Arcari, him- 
self, has done so on several occasions. 

But — for an accordionist to sit-in 
with the other instrumentalists of the 
orchestra, contributing a variety of new 
tonal colors to the rendition, is big news 
indeed! 

This latest milestone in the progress 
of the accordion is truly a credit to the 


Candid camera shot of Arcari rehearsing with 
Philadelphia Orchestra for concerts given 
on January 11th and 12th. 





EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONIST MAKES HISTORY IN DEBUT AS 
INSTRUMENTALIST WITH MAJOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


performer, to the conductor, and to the 
composer. We of Excelsior are happy to 
have played a part in the development 
of the instrument itself... an accordion 
of such unusual tone and versatility, it 
has inspired the artist to greater ac- 
complishments in the music world. 
The accordion used by Andy Arcari 
is the 3rd dimensional Symphony Grand, 
finest of the new Excelsiors. For descip- 
tive catalog, write Excelsior Accordions, 
Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 
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TODAY FACTET 





COMBOS 











“MAMBO COMBOS” 


CELLING- MUuciC 





NEW! 











For the first time—a complete collection of Latin-American mambo hits for the dance orchestra. For any com- 
bination of instruments. Contents include: 
MAMBO JAMBO e MAMBO No. 5 e MANHATTAN MAMBO e MAMBO ITALIANO e OOH MAMBO oe 


DANSERO MAMBO e MAMBO MIST e DONDE ESTABAS TU and others 


Ne. 100 Eb Book 1.00 — Bb Book 1.00 — C Book 1.00 








VALANDO COMBO POPS 


Includes Young at Heart @ A Girl! A Girl! @ 
Jet @ Far Away Places @ There Must be a 
Way @ Cross Over the Bridge @ ‘Deed I Do 
@ Dearie and others. 

BOL Eb Book 1.00-Bb Book 1.00-C Book 1.00 


DANA POLKAS 
20 top-recorded polka hits available for the first 
time—includes Blond Bombshell @ Bum Cyk 
Cyk @ Canasta Polka @ Ferryboat Polka @ 
Cium Cium @ Wine, Women and Polka, others. 


102 Eb Book 1.00—-Bb Book 1.00-C Book 1.00 








COMBO CARNIVAL 
20 all-time standards including Whispering @ 
Dardanella @ Chicago @ Ragtime Cowboy 
Joe @ Singin’ the Blues @ Gee But It's Great 
to Meet a Friend and others. 
103 Eb Book 1.00—-Bb Book 1.00-C Book 1.00 














COMBO ARRANGING 
by BILLY TAYLOR 


Reveals the “know-how” of arranging for small 
jazz groups. Now you can arrange for trios, 
quartets, quintets—explains the combo group 
(piano, vibraharp, guitar, string bass, drums), 
voicing, arranging procedures, plus a complete 
arrangement of “Muffle Guffle.” 
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NEW! 





‘GEORGE SHEARING’S “Conception” PIANO ALBUM’ 


Shearing’s own piano arrangements of his most famous MGM record hits: Conception @ Good to 
the Last Bop @ Bop, Look und Listen @ In a Chinese Garden. 


“MAMBO HITS for the Piano” by BILLY TAYLOR 


Published by demand! A second collection of exciting mambos including the famous TITORO—plus 
—EARLY MORNING MAMBO @ MA MAMBO @ I LOVE TO MAMBO @ MAMBO AZUL @ 
MAMBOMANIA @ DIFFERENT BELLS @ MATAMATA MAMBO—big record successes everyone. 





MODERN 











105 Price 1.00 
































104 Price 1.00 106 Price 1.00 

istrumenTaL | ® “TRUMPET MAMBOS” °“CLARINET MAMBOS” °“TENOR SAX MAMBOS” | 
SOLOS 3 TOP COLLECTIONS with piano accompaniment — Arrangements by QUINCY JONES 
Everybody now plays mambo solos arranged by top arranger Quincy Jones — Each solo collection includes 


TWELVE MAMBOS such as MAMBO JAMBO e MAMBO No. 5 e MANHATTAN MAMBO e SWAY e LULLABY 
OF BIRDLAND e MA MAMBO e MAMBOLERO e MAMBO ITALIANO e MAMBO CASTRO e DARDANELLA - 
MAMBO e DONDE ESTABAS TU e MAMBO MIST. 


Order today! 


No. 107 TRUMPET 


No. 108 CLARINET 


No. 109 TENOR SAX 


Ups eye EY each 1.25 








TEN MODERN HITS 


Special arrangements of outstanding recorded 
instrumentals now available as solos: Percy 
Faith’s SWEDISH RHAPSODY @ MISTER 
PEEPERS @ DRAGNET @ GOLDEN VIOLINS 
@ AUTUMN LEAVES @ DANSERO @ JOEY’S 
THEME and others. 


DEQ me TRUMPET .....0....ceccsseseseesenenernereneenees 1.00 
DDD — CLARINET ...0.......ccseeeceseeeeeenesneenenes 1.00 
DED — TENOR SAX .........ccccccceseesesesereneeneees 1.00 

1.00 


113 — ACCORDION 








RHYTHMICHORDS 


All chords and inversions progressively ar- 
ranged in 432 patterns for practically all in- 
struments. 


118 Price 1.00 











POPULAR STYLES 
in ACCORDION Playing 


How to play today’s hits—Introductions, Breaks, 
Fillers and Endings, Popular Bass Patterns and 
special Chord Reference Chart — plus — four 
Cliff Scholl popular arrangements for accordion 
including (How Much Is) THAT DOGGIE IN 
THE WINDOW @ WILD HORSES and others. 





119 Price 1.00 








BUDDY DE FRANCO’S 
MODERN CLARINET SOLOS 


Modern jazz at its best for the clarinetist—Four 
original solos as recorded by De Franco on 
MGM records including BUDDY’S BLUES @ 
SAMIA SHUFFLE @ RUMPUS ROOM @ KA- 
MASUTRA. With piano accompaniment. 


114 Price 1.25 


JOHNNY HODGES 
ALTO SAX SOLOS 


Seven original solos and arrangements as re- 
corded by Johnny Hodges, with piano accom- 
paniment. Includes A POUND OF BLUES @ 
DUKE’S BLUES @ STANDING ROOM ONLY 
@ WHAM! and others. 


115 Price 85 cents 








DIXIELAND SOLOS 


Real Dixieland jazz for Trumpet, Clarinet, Tenor 
Sax, with piano accompaniment. PEACOCK 
ALLEY STRUT @ DIXIE-CAT @ CROSSTOWN 
AND BACK @ RAMPART RAMBLE. 





116 Price 75 cents 


Ethel Smith’s LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS 


for the Percussion Instruments 
A ready-reference handbook of typical and 
popular Latin rhythms for drummers and all in- 
sitrumentalists. Includes mambo, samba, tango, 


conga, etc. 
117 Price 1.00 
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5 basic reasons why 
MARTIN SAXOPHONES 
have a big margin of 


superiority 


UNIFORMLY TEMPERED BODIES—The body of a Martin 
saxophone has a hard, even temper from start to finish. 
The reason? Tone sockets are individually made and applied 
by a method which does not destroy the temper, yet 
anchors the sockets so securely that they are guaranteed for 
50 years! When sockets are stretched from body metal, the 
body must be annealed soft at tone holes. This causes 
unequal body temper of the finished instrument. Is it any 
wonder a Martin plays better? 


STRAIGHT TONE HOLES—Tone holes of a Martin saxophone 
are accurately machined with a diameter variation of only 
+.001 of an inch. Heights of the tone sockets, likewise, are 
held to this extreme accuracy. And bottoms of tone holes 
are square edged, not rounded like those produced by 
stretching sockets from the body metal. That's why tones 
of a Martin start easier, why a Martin has better articulation. 
Is it any wonder a Martin plays better? 


BIGGER PAD SEATS—Though made from a thinner, more 
tesponsive body metal, Martin saxophones have tone sock- 















ets with thicker walls for the pads to seat upon. Martin 
individually mounted sockets provide a broad secure seat 
for pads under all conditions. Is it any wonder a Martin 
plays better? 


CUSTOM FIT KEYS—Each key of each Martin saxophone is 
individually cut and fitted to that particular instrument. 
“Gang run” methods, where pre-cut keys are made to fit 
in assembly by tapping or bending, are never employed 
by Martin. Also, Martin keys are aligned and leveled before 
padding. This results in proper clearances, so pads can seat 
with equal pressure around their entire circumference. No 
leaks to destroy performance. Is it any wonder a Martin 
plays better? 


PRECISION SIZE AND LENGTH—Body, mouthpipe, and 
bell of a Martin saxophone are work-hardened for maximum 
resonance and held to extreme tolerances. This means that 
tapered bore diameters, metal thickness, and temper through- 
out the instrument are exactly right for finest musical quality 
and performance. Is it any wonder a Martin plays better? 


...discover the 
MARTIN 
MARGIN 


of superiority 
yourself! 


for the name of your nearest 
dealer, write— 


THE MARTIN 
BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Tex Beneke, popular 
band leader and saxophonist 
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SEND FOR OUR FREE NEW 20-PAGE 
CATALOG. Hundreds of interesting 
publications for musicians! 








FOR PIANO 


Over 1,000 Professional Pianists 
Get “Modern Piano Trends” 
Every Month! Do You? 








@ Modern Piano Trends ® 
An Instructive Monthly Publication 
for Progressive Musicians 
@ Modern Chord Progressions @ 
New Harmonizations of Standard Hits 
@ Introductions, Breaks, Endings @ 
Original Progressive Solos @ New 
Harmonic Devices @ Ideas for 
Modern Improvisation 
— STRICTLY PROFESSIONAL — 


Six Months 
Current Issue Subscription 
50 Cents $2.50 
eT SII cance sctnsncteckendichanecanied $3.00 








370—SINGLE 


373—EXPERIMENTAL 


364—LEFT HAND 


Cat. No. 
375— po Age MODERN HARMONIZA- 


TIONS. How to create new style 
effects through unconventional 
ST GE GI” scciicnscnnccitecnsbtnaetinnt 


380—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ SOLOS. 


Fresh, beyond the conventional 
shopworn phrases, looking to 
the future (For piano) 


377—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO 
SOLOS. Perfect examples of the 
new contemporary styles 


378—MODERN PIANO BLUES PAT- 
TERNS. New, fresh ideas for 
blues IMPrOvisiNg ...........sceeeeeeees 


NOTE FIGURATIONS 
FOR STANDARD HITS. Typica! 
modern piano ad-lib variations 
applied to songs 


JAZZ _ IDEAS. 
Polytonality, counterpoint and the 
12 tone system applied to a jazz 
beat 


IDEAS FOR MOD- 
ERN PIANISTS and how to apply 
them 


366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCAL- 


ISTS on the piano. Six effective 
styles of piano accompaniments 
clearly illustrated 








369—PLAY POPULAR PIANO BY 
CHORDS. The sensational 
Walter Stuart system of piano 
instruction without bass clef. 
Complete “18 lesson—40 song 
course” teaches playing from 
ead sheets. For semi-ad- 
vanced pianists and music 
teachers. Formerly $5.95, 
RE GIN ncttasntannninienisnioiaas $ 








09—MODERN PIANO 


48—l1th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 








INTRODUC.- 
TIONS, in all popular keys.......... $1.00 


68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 


measure endings in all popular 
keys 


11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 


bridges leading from and to all 
popular keys 


10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 p 


fessional runs on all chords........ 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 


variety of left-hand figures on all 


chords 75 





132 
11th chord runs, the modern sub- 


stitute for 7th chords 50 


980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 


MENTS. How to play off-beat 


bop piano backgrounds 50 


1e-aeere a ws BY FOURTH IN- 


chart of ultra- 


modern 3, 4, 5 and 6 note chords 
and how to substitute them for 
conventional chords 


siediinnenbiisied $1.25 


$1.25 


75 


FOR PIANO 


Cat. No. 


CHORDS. 
chords applied to popular songs.. 


SIONS FOR PIANO. How to 
ht gy oe haw JAZZ PIANO IN- 


in the modern manner 


940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD 
HITS. Exciting, different harmo- 


all-time hits 


903—HOW TO USE lIth and 13th 
Examples of modern 


376—-MODERN CHORD PROGRES- 


transform sheet music chords into 
modern extended chord positions..$1.00 


Professional os reaatasate 





nizations of all the best eanaua™ 





353—-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord progres- 
sions 


345—MAMBO RHYTHM PATTERNS 
FOR PIANO. 


50—LATIN- AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
How to apply over 30 Latin 
rhythms to the piano. Also in- 
cludes instructions in playing 
Latin-American instruments 


914—l11th CHORD INVERSIONS. A 
modern chord study for the pro- 
gressive pianist, showing over 
300 positions of 11th chords...... 


64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional chords............0 


915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS. 
A chart of 132 extremely mod- 
ern 7-part chords 


901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
popular keys 
88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 
BIOIIEE  acnscsesessnscsococececsncupesonstonestngin 
80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full 
explanation and examples of this 
modern piano style, including a 





65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 
ground for modern piano styles. 
® How to create the ‘New Sound” 
in harmonizing basic scales........ 


49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. 
For the right hand. Modern runs 
to fit the most used chord com- 
binations 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For 
the right hand. In all acta 
keys 
63—-PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music.. 
66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 
formations 
354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. 
How to use fourth chords, 9th, 
11th and 13th chords in modern 
jazz piano styling 





block chord harmony charty......... $1.00 





Progressive style Intros, Breaks 
endings for Standard Hits. 


Melodies Not Included 





and 








932—SELECTION “A.” Stardust, Tea 
For Two, Talk of the Town, Ain‘t 
Misbehavin‘ 
933—SELECTION ‘'B.” 

Soul, All of Me, | 
Brnne, 06 b Wee FW <iccccecctintisosctnsony 
934—SELECTION “'C.” Embraceable 
You, Honeysuckle Rose, Out of 
Nowhere, The sed Side of the 
Street 
935—SELECTION 4 I'm in the 
Mood for Love, These Foolish 
Things, Don’t Blame Me, Some- 
one to Watch, Over Me 
936—SELECTION “E.” April Showers, 
How High the Moon, | Only 
Have Eyes for You, You Were 
Meant for Me ....ccsseccseereeereeereseene 


Body and 
Surrender 
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The Fate of Music Should Be Everybody's Concern. The Survival of 
Music Must Be Everybody’s Problem . . . James C. Petrillo 


+e 


Government Aid in the Development of American Music 


MR. MORSE: Mr. President, the next sub- 
ject matter to which | wish to turn deals with 
music. | am not a musician, but I love music. 
Earlier this week | addressed, in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the Convention of the American 


Federation of Musicians, A. F. of L. I was 
very much interested in some of the resolu- 
tions adopted by that Convention. | became 


very much interested in some of the employ- 
ment problems which confront that union. I 
am not a special pleader for any of the union’s 
policies. It can speak for itself, and it will 
have to stand on the merits of its own conten- 
lions, as issue after issue arises. 

However, | believe that we have a problem 
in our country in helping to protect and de- 
selop a very important phase of the American 
culture. American music is a part of our cul- 
ture. Of course, our culture is judged by 
people in other countries from the standpoint 
of many criteria; but the development of a 
nation’s culture, from the standpoint of its 
art, is one of the tests of the level of civiliza- 
tion of any people. You and I know, Mr. 
President, from our study of history that when 
we come to appraise the civilizations of by- 
gone generations we always take into account 
in tnaking that appraisal their arts, including 
their music. 

Having said that, I ask the question, in 
what direction is American music going to- 
day? Many authorities on American music 
tell us that it is deteriorating. They believe 
that we are living in such a mechanical age 
that even our music has become mechanical, 
and that we are not giving support, as a na- 
tion and as a people, to the development of 
the artistic side of our culture as far as music 
is concerned. I am perfectly willing to leave 
that value judgment to the authorities in the 
field of music, but as a private citizen, having 

on the subject matter, I believe that we 

id do something, as a nation and as a 
people, to develop a high standard of Amer- 
ican music. 


Remarks of 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 
of Oregon 
in the Senate of the United States 
Friday, June 18, 1954 


I note that in his report to his union the 
President of the A. F. of L. Musicians’ Union, 
James Petrillo, had this to say: 

“The fate of music should be every- 
body’s concern. The survival of music 
must be everybody’s problem.” 

I would add today that the elimination of 
musical illiteracy is essential to a high na- 
tional culture. Legislative bodies have a re- 
sponsibility, by way of grants-in-aid, to assist 
in sponsoring the development of creative 
American music. One may ask, “Senator, are 
you taking the position that the American tax- 
payers should give some financial support to 
the development of musical culture in the 
United States?” 

I say, “Yes, | am.” I add that we are al- 
ready doing it with respect to the development 
of European music. American taxpayers today 
are spending considerable sums, within the 
foreign-aid program, for the development of 
music abroad. A considerable amount of our 
money finds its way into the development, for 
example, of operas and orchestras in Europe. 
But if one suggests that we do anything as a 
people to help raise the standard of this phase 
of American culture, the awful word “sub- 
sidy” is thrown at him. I think our music is 
a part of our national wealth. I am not for a 
hand-out program, but I invite attention to 
the importance, for exampie, of urging assist- 
ance to musical education in this country by 
means of musical scholarships. I point out 
that as a result of our mechanical music, there 
has been such discouragement in the field of 
training for the stringed instruments that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult in community 
after community in America to find enough 
musicians trained on stringed instruments 
even to have a community orchestra. Yet for 
decades European governments have had the 
foresight and the wisdom to recognize that the 
music of the nation contributes to the cultural 
life of the nation. They have not hesitated to 
subsidize great musical projects. Music con- 


tributes to the patriotic conditioning of the 
nation. Show me the Italian who does not 
thrill patriotically over the high standard of 
Italian music. Show me the Frenchman or the 
German who does not thrill patriotically over 
the high standards of French or German 
music. 

I think there is great merit in the point of 
view being expressed by artists, educators, 
and civic leaders who are concerned over the 
music problem of America. When we come 
to considering our domestic problems. we 
should give some consideration to lezislative 
aid in helping to improve and develop the 
music phase of American culture. 

Mr. President, as a part of my remarks— 
and_I wish to associate myself with the gen- 
eral principles, philosophy, and point of view 
of the material—I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in the Record 
a very interesting discussion of the general 
problem to which I have referred, under the 
heading “Diminuendo,” a publication of the 
American Federation of Musicians, which is 
a report which was presented to the member- 
ship of the musicians’ union to which I have 
previously referred, and which in my judg- 
ment deserves reading by members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the report was 
orderd to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Diminuendo 


The Crisis in Live Music Today 


To determine what is happening to live 
music today it is necessary to know that since 
1929, when the introduction of the sound 
track caused the sudden unemployment of 
22,000 theater musicians, so-called progress 
in recordings and other mechanized music 
devices have subtracted steadily from the ei- 
ployment of musicians. 

Of nearly 249,000 A. F. of M. members, 
slightly more than half are even largely sup- 

(Continued on nezt page) 
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President James C. Petrillo presiding over a session of the Seventy-third 
Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, held in Los An- 





a egg Bie: Te i Bag ings 
geles, California, beg P 


was occasioned by other business of the A. F. of L. Con Pr 
Petrillo is one of the Vice-Presidents of the American Federation of Labor. 


g 20, 1954, in the absence from the 
chair of President George Meany. President Meany’s temporary absence 


Local 4—Cleveland, Ohio 
Audio Recording Studios 
Forest City Records 
Local 5—Detroit, Michigan 
Domino Record Co. 
lecal 10—Chicago, Illinois 


Balkan Music Co. 
Carol Records 
Sullivan Records 
Local 15—Toledo, Ohio 
New Song Records 


Local 20—Denver, Colorado 


Big D Records 


Two Kings and A Queen 
Clarion Record Co. 
Loyal Records 

Sapphire Records 


Bigelow Recording Co. 
Tix Television Films 
Willett Records 


ei, Dp 2A + 





Modern Recording Studio 


Broadway Sound Productions 
Local 23—San Antonio, Texas 


Local 47—Los Angeles, California 


Local 60—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Local 77—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The John C. Winston Company 


of the Federation 


Additional Recording Companies That 
Have Signed Agreements with the 
American Federation of Musicians 


The following companies have executed recording agreements with the Federation, 
and members are now permitted to render service for these companies. This list, com- 
bined with those lists in the June, July, August, September, and October issues of the 
International Musician, contains the names of all companies up to and including Oc- 
tober 22. Do not record for any companies not listed herein, and if you are in doubt 
‘as to whether or not a company is in good standing with the Federation, please contact 
the President's office. We will publish names of additional signatories each month. 


Local 139—Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Gabe Garland 

Local 149—Toronto, Canada 

Grant Advertising (of Canada) Ltd. 
Local 161—Washington, D. C. 
Gemini Music Co. 

Local 248—Paterson, New Jersey 
Cross Country Records 

local 373—Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
Canon Records 

Local 433—Austin, Texas 

Trinity Records 

Local 468—San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Casa Mardi, Inc. 

Local 514—Torrington, Connecticut 
Cardill Records 

Local 532, Amarillo, Texas 

Amber Records 

Local 802—New York, New York 


Mark Record Company 

Period Music Co. 

Phil Davis Musical Enterprises, Inc. 
Joe Davis Record Manufacturer 
Blue Jay Record Co. 

Dona Mason, Inc. 

Jordan S. Ramin, Inc. 





ported by music. The thirty-two major sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States and 
Canada employ fewer than 2,270 musicians. 
These elite instrumentalists of the music world 
work an average of only 22.4 weeks a year 
at an average weekly pay of $81.00. Not more 
than 2,200 musicians in the 2,636 broadcast- 
ing stations of the United States (or less than 
one musician per station) enjoy a full year’s 
employment. Between three and four thou- 
sand more are used with fair regularity in 
single broadcasting engagements. 

Theaters provide jobs for about 2,000 mu- 
sicians. The motion picture industry affords 
more or less steady work to about 350 staff 
musicians and for some 4,000 non-traveling 
musicians. An indeterminate number of trav- 
eling musicians, amounting to perhaps 50,000, 
work most of a year. 

These are the favored few whose livelihood 
is fairly secure. Others, in addition, are 


among the 60,000 musicians who share an 
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income of approximately $2 million a year for 
making recordings. Their product, by con- 
trast, earns for the machine-music vendors a 
gross income of some $164 million annually. 

Those who earn the major part of their 
livelihood from music may be said to number 
72,000. Thus, it is apparent that a stagger- 
ing total of some 175,000 professional musi- 
cians must supplement their income by other 
means. 

That this is not a healthy atmosphere for 
music is proven by the fact that it becomes 
more difficult each year for conductors of top 
orchestras to find skied string musicians. Al- 
though there has been a gain in recent years 
in the number of small symphony orchestras 
established throughout the country, the trend 
now is slowing, due in part to the fact that 
competent string instrumentalists are not 
available. 

When Junior goes to school he is very apt 
to join a school band. His tendency is to favor 


INSIST ON LIVE MUSICIANS 


a trumpet or a saxophone, not a violin, cello, 
or other stringed instrument. Scholarships 
based on some of these instruments are going 
begging. Many leaders of small symphonies 
are avidly canvassing large cities for string 
talent but the best they can offer are part-time 
jobs in industry or business, because music 
employment alone will not suffice. 

The “name” band business is also drying 
up. Large community brass bands are mostly 
relics of a happier past except in a few favored 
cities such as Long Beach, Calif., St. Peters- 
burg, and Miami, Fla. 

Famous orchestras are faltering from lack 
of new blood. Booking agencies blame ball- 
room operators for not supporting their efforts 
to build up new “name bands.” New orches- 
tras that have gained fame in recent years ma 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Second- 
ary orchestras are finding it difficult to get 
good talent or important dates. 

(Continued on page eleven) 











The styling! The color! The construction! 
These are the features that make the new 
DALLAPE so outstanding. Concert and popular 
‘ artists are selecting DALLAPE, the “professional 
accordion” . . . designed to enhance 


any musical performance! 


Chicago Musical Instrument Co., 7373 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 30 
Exclusive Distributors: Dallape, Scandalli, Camerano Accordions 
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(Continued from page nine) 


It is all part of a pattern of declining in- 
ducements. 

Since the profession of music faces such a 
dreary outlook, there are those who ask: What 
is the musicians’ union doing about the 
problem? 

The answer is manifold and subject to doc- 
umentation. Out of the long, uphill struggle 
of the American Federation of Musicians has 
been born a means of self-help which has 
developed into an instrument of widespread 
public service, not only contributing wages 
to unemployed musicians, but major benefits 
to the public. This is the free, live music proj- 
ect established first by President Petrillo in 
1947, and now carried on by the music per- 
formance trust funds of the recording and tele- 
vision industries. 

Instead of providing sickness, accident, or 
other fringe benefits as do most union wel- 
fare funds, this project creates jobs for un- 
employed musicians as well as contributing 
largely to public knowledge and appreciation 
of music. In the first three years of its opera- 
tion under union supervision, it furnished 
$4,500,000 in free public music, providing 
mere than 30,000 performances, at a total 
administrative charge of less than one per 
cent. Veterans’ and other hospitals, public 
park concerts, charitable causes, and teen-age 
dances to combat juvenile delinquency—all 
being admission free—were beneficiaries of 
this free live music. 

The funds operate today under an in- 
dependent trusteeship. In 1953, they spent 
$1,950,000 for 21,000 public performances in 
which some 200,000 musicians participated. 
Recent contracts with the recording and tele- 
vision industries assure continuation of the 
funds for at least another five years. Admin- 
istrative costs are much greater under the 
trusteeship, but the funds are growing and 
the pattern and extent of their public service 
is unchanged. 

This project which started out as a means 
to gain employment for the live musician 
whose liveliood had been curtailed by the 
machine, has been directed into channels of 
continuing public benefit, bringing high praise 
from the forty-eight States and Canada, from 
governmental agencies, from the Armed Forces 
ind national welfare groups. 

Another major goal of the Federation, 

id one toward which President Petrillo has 


worked unceasingly, has but recently been 
realized in part by the repeal of fifty per cent 
of the amusement admission tax. This should 
result in employment for many hard-pressed 
musicians. 

The musicians’ union has grown in the past 
twenty years despite its inability to insure 
economic security for a majority of -its mem- 
bers. Love for music and the desire to have 
a part in the fight for its survival has caused 
musicians to seek strength in numbers. 

Each annual convention of the Federation 
sees renewed and united dedication to the 
principle that the vendors of canned music 
must be made to recognize and perform their 
obligation to the art that rewards them so 
richly and to the live musicians who make 
possible their reckless traffic in the unrewarded 
labors of others. ~<* 


The Public’s Stake in Live Music 


It is a sorry paradox of our times and liv- 
ing standards that while the demand for 
music—serious music, in particular—is on 
the increase, the sources to nourish and de- 
velop it are steadily shrinking. 

The richest and most progressive nation in 
the world appears content to reject its obli- 
gations for world leadership in music and 
the arts by neglecting to first make them secure 
at home. Meanwhile the opera houses and 
concert halls of the Old World are slowly but 
surely returning to their pre-war eminence 
through the beneficence of national subsidies 
and—in earlier postwar years—by grants from 
United States foreign-aid funds. 

Yet at home our own musical organizations, 
needing sustenance and encouragement as 
much as do their counterparts overseas, have 
received no such Federal support. In almost 
every country outside the Iron Curtain we 
have seen the cultural arts primed by the flow 
of American tax dollars. Not so at home. 

While this rebirth of cultural music takes 
place on the continents of Europe and South 
America, let us look at our own cultural in- 
stitutions. For the most part they flounder 
in a morass of debt and doubt, their future 
always a question mark, and their creative 
genius shadowed by financial worries. One 
of the most poignant reminders of this retro- 
gression came early in 1954 when the famed 
Boston Symphony appealed to civic pride and 
individual gifts to enable it to play its sched- 


uled concert season. The world-famous Metro- 
politan Opera has been forced to take its 
appeal for public subscriptions before nation- 
wide closed-circuit theater viewers, a project 
to which the Federation of Musicians has 
lent its aid. 

All of our major symphonies are haunted 
by the ever-present ghost of debt. It is not an 
atmosphere that nourishes creative artistry or 
constructive planning for the future. ~ 

There is some hope that most of the thirty- 
two major symphonic organizations subsisting 
in metropolitan centers may be able to sur- 
vive. But in most cities of 300,000 population 
or less, the days of serious music and skilled 
musicians are numbered. Even now, the best 
that some of these groups can offer is ten 
weeks of employment at near-starvation wages 
to musicians of demonstrated capabilities. 
These must seek supplemental income, accept- 
ing for the sake of their art the flimsy security 
of part-time jobs. Without some minimum 
guaranty of security for musicians serious 
music in America can only degenerate -into 
a second-class product. That is unthinkable: 

Specifically, the Federation of Musicians 
feels, along with many others, that govern- 
mental aid alone—at national, State, and local 
levels—can prevent the extinction of the re- 
maining 129 little symphonies now waging 
a hand-to-mouth existence throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The problem is as real as death and taxes. 
The large fortunes of past generations that 
once supported serious music and musicians 
are fewer today. Taxes on individual incomes 
have dried up new sources of financial support. 
Without governmental help, the end of this 
part of our national culture is plainly in view. 

“Subsidy,” as President Petrillo confesses, 
is not a pretty word in our language. But we 
can find no other means under present eco- 
nomic conditions to answer fully music’s 
needs. We have no patience with those who 
say subsidy will enslave art. The Old World, 
from which our culture springs, has long 
recognized that serious music must be sub- 
sidized. Europe has practiced music subsidies 
for hundreds of years without nationalizing 
the product. Every Province of Australia now 
has its own regional orchestra, state-sup- 
ported. Latin American orchestras are grow- 
ing under governmental subsidies and, thanks 
to the Government broadcasting stations which 
retain the instrumentalists on staff, European 
orchestras are again in a generally healthy 
condition. We cannot say the same for or- 

(Continued on page seventeen) 





The Griller String Quartet in addition to its duties as 
quartet-in-residence at the University of California, 
has time to tour extensivé'y. It has established a 
record of longevity, for it has been playing a quarter 
of a century with the same personnel, namely: Sid- 
ney Griller and Jack O’Brien, first and second violins; 
Philip Burton, viola; and Colin Hampton, cello. Their 
secret of getting along together, they say, is knowing 
how to relax, and taking things over rather than 
fighting them out. “People think of us as one per- 
son,” says Sidney Griiler, “and that’s the way we 
want it.” 
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SYMPHONY AND OPERA 


MIRACLE. Toscanini has performed many 

miracles in music in his day, 
but perhaps the greatest miracle of all was 
that exhibited at Carnegie Hall, October 27, 
1954, seven months after he had retired from 
active musical life. This miracle was not the 
until then unheard of feat of cramming Car- 
negie Hall to the doors to hear an orchestra 
performing before what was to all appear- 
ances an empty podium. That might have 
been Fron Bion x Ml x through sheer lust for the 
novel and the sensational. Nor was the miracle 
the one hundred or so men, formerly the NBC 
Symphony, now called “The Symphony of the 
Air,” who have remained together against all 
laws of cohesion and gravitation. Common 
fear or simple inertia might have accounted 
for this. Nor was the miracle, either, the ova- 
tion they received as they filed in, orderly 
and impersonal, and formed a wide crescent 
about the empty podium. The poignancy of 
the situation might have called forth this re- 
sponse. 

What was the miracle was what took place 
after the applause had subsided and the men 
had raised their instruments fo playing posi- 
tion. For, as surely as I sit here and type 
these lines, these men were being directed, 
inspired, by -an invisible figure. Age, retire- 
ment, absence in another country to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Toscanini was there 
leading them, and leading them with an in- 
sistence and fervor even he rarely attained. 

The dynamic variations, the nuances were 
tHlre, but special, as though for this occasion 


Toscanini had prepared something of a sur- 
prise, of a treat. Restraint was there, as well 
as the sense of working toward a climax. The 
ability to realize this climax was also there. 
The individual solos came out with just-right 
emphasis. The whole fabric indeed was so 
woven, so meshed, so integral, that it could 
only have been the idea of the great leader 
himself which possessed the men. 

The opening Roman Carnival of Berlioz 
had a zest which channeled direction imparts. 
The Tchaikovsky Nutcracker Suite revealed 
the timbre of the various instruments in a 
balanced pattern. The Wagner Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger which closed the program stirred 
as no other orchestra—to me at least—could 
ever make it stir. 

I leave it to other, far wiser critics, to ex- 
plain how this all came about. Enough that 
I here present the facts. When, at the close 
,of the program, the héiise rose and cheered, 
when Don Gillis (chairman of the Symphony 
Foundation of America, Inc.) came out in 
answer to insistent applause from the audi- 
ence and friendly pushing from behind stage, 
when, careful not to step onto the podium, he 
turned with his face to the orchestra and ap- 
plauded along with the audience, and, finally, 
when the audience, disbelieving its own blind- 
ness, saw reality itself, there appeared, as 
focus for the miracle, a small figure, white- 
haired and frail, bowing acknowledgment and 
gesturing back toward his men: “They did it. 
They did it all!” —H. E. S. 


Left to right: WALTER EISENBERG, conductor, Colorado 
Symphony Orchestra and the Pueblo Symphony Orches- 
tra. FERENC FRICSAY, conductor, Houston Symphony Or. 
chestra, was until recent:y conductor of the RIAS (Radio 
in the American Sector) Symphony Orchestra in Beriin. 
ORLANDO BARERA, conductor, the El Paso Symphony 





CONDUCTORS. In honor of the memory of 
Max Reiter, San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra’s founder, a program 
will be presented by that group on December 
10th, made up of works closely associated 
with his career as its conductor. Keynoting 
the program will be Beethoven’s Eroica sym- 
phony . . . Ferenc Fricsay, the new conductor 
of the Houston Symphony, was on the podium 
at its opening concert November 2nd. He will 
conduct sixteen of the twenty subscription 
concerts, while associate conductor, Andor 
Toth, will conduct two, and Milton Katims, 
two. The latter will also lead the orchestra 
during its annual tour . . . Walter Eisenberg 
has been appointed conductor of the Colorado 
Symphony, this in addition to his reappoint- 
ment as conductor of the Pueblo Symphony. 
He has previously furthered musical life in 
Colorado through his work as assistant con- 
ductor and concert master of the Denver Sym- 
phony and as conductor of the Denver Uni- 
versity Orchestra . . . Russell Stanger, music 
director of the Pioneer Valley Symphony 
Association, Greenfield, Massachusetts, has 
been chosen as guest conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in its regular pair of con- 
certs, February 1], 12, 1955... Jacques 
Singer has been engaged as the musical di- 
rector of the Corpus Christi (Texas) Sym- 
phony . . . The conductor of the former 
N. B. C. Symphony Orchestra, now called 
Symphony of the Air, was no less apparent 
for being invisible at the concert on October 
27th at Carnegie Hall. As surely as the works 
the orchestra played were impeccably and in- 
spirationally performed, just so surely were 
they directed by Arturo Toscanani, his per- 
sonality exerting its force through the chan- 
nels of memory. 


BY POPULAR DEMAND. The Sunday Twi- 
light “Pops” con- 
certs by the Minneapolis Symphony, Antal 
Dorati, conductor, have been increased this 
season from seven to ten. The series will con- 
tain a Gershwin-Grofe program, a program 
of Broadway show tunes, and one of Latin- 
American music ... The Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, which has already gone on record for 
instituting free admission for children up te 
fourteen, and for providing a baby-sitting 
service to subscribers, now has thought up 4 
plan for installment buying of season tickets. 
The report is that subscription tickets this 
year have “surpassed by far the all-time rec- 
ord established last year” . . . Six free after- 
noon concerts for school children are being 
presented this season by the El Paso Sym- 
phony, conducted by Orlando Barera. Be- 
sides these, the regular adult series consists 
of eight concerts, seven of which feature emi- 
nent soloists. 
(Continued on page fifty-one) 
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HE very special roles chamber music 

plays in this age of bustle and tussle are 

illustrated by the schedules of several 
enterprising groups. The Candlelight Con- 
certs of the Peabody Conservatory of Balti- 
more emphasizes the intimate and personal 
aspect of this type of music. These concerts, 
begun in 1952, are ofiered (six programs the 
season) in the Concert Hall of the Peabody 
Conservatory illuminated solely by candle- 
light. The programs, presented by the Little 
Orchestra under the baton of Reginald Stewart 
(he is also director of the Conservatory) are 
made up to a large extent of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century scores. These, played in 
so restful a setting, accentuate the primary 
appeals of chamber music: its naturalness, its 
delicacy and subtlety. 

This group gives modern works their in- 
nings, too. Last season, for instance, it pre- 
sented the chamber cantata, “The Limping 
Devil,” by the modern French composer, Jean 
Francaix, as well as works by Hindemith, 
Virgil Thomson and Peter Mennin. The Little 
Orchestra is composed in the main of Peabody 
faculty members. Jan Tomasow is its concert 
master. 

Other instances come to mind of chamber 
orchestras and smaller groups making special 
contributions to our musical life. The East- 
man Chamber Orchestra (conductors Howard 
Hanson and Frederick Fennell) presents regu- 
lar concerts and emphasizes modern works by 
Americans. The St. Louis String Orchestra, 
conducted by Leigh Gerdine, goes on record 
for a performance this year of Bela Bartok’s 
“Divertimento for String Orchestra.” The 
American Chamber Orchestra, organized by 
Robert Scholz in 1950, and originally called 
The Mozart Orchestra, has as its aim the per- 
formance of classical and preclassical works 
in the authentic manner of their period. The 
Northwest Sinfonietta, conducted by Henry 
Denecke, has toured now for ten successive 
seasons. The Philharmonic Chamber En- 


ABOVE: The Hollywood Harp and String Ensemble, di- 
rected by John Roy Weber. Back row, left to right: 
Jacob Heiderich, Mi'dred Hill, Roland Hill and Kathleen 
Risch. Front row, left to right: Louise Clow, Cheryll Scott, 
Stella Castellucci and Nancy Youngman. The harp soloist, 
Mary Jane Barton, does not appear in this photograph. 


RIGHT: The Little Orchestra of Baltimore, Reginald Stew- 
art conducting a Candlelight Concert. 
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CHAMBER 
MUSIC POINTS 
NEW PATHS 


semble, made up of members,of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symiphony Orchestra, presents 
compositions of unusual scoring and uncon- 
ventional combinations of strings, woodwinds 
and brasses. The Krasner Chamber Music 
Ensemble of Syracuse devoted one of its pro- 
grams during the past season completely to 
works by composers of Central New York. 

Trios are offering their usual distinct con- 
tributions. For their tenth anniversary con- 
cert, presented as the first in its season’s 
series, October 29, the Albeneri Trio—Erich 
Itor Kahn, piano; Giorgio Ciompi, violin; 
Benar Heifetz, cello—included in their pro- 
gram the Trio in E Minor by Walter Piston, 
dedicated to the late Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge. The Trio da Camera of Minneapolis 
(Eric Wahlin, cellist; Richard Zgodava, pian- 
ist, and Walter Targ, violinist and leader), 
in their recent season of concerts in St. Paul, 
performed, along with well-chosen classics, 
works by Honegger and Shostakovich. 

Wind ensembles are coming increasingly 
into prominence. The Eastman Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble (Rochester) presents, via an 
arrangement with Local 66 of which all its 
players are members, concerts both in the 
city’s schools and in outside engagements, the 
latter on a purely professional basis. It will 
present its first Chicago concert, December. 17, 
as part of a tour which will begin in Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, early that month. The organi- 
zation, which is composed of reed, brass and 
percussion players in the Eastman School. 
performs great music written for wind instru- 
ments from the sixteenth through the twen- 
tieth centuries. Other such ensembles now 


functioning in the United States are the Sym- 
phony Woodwinds of the Northwest Sinfon- 
jetta (Minneapolis), the Woodwind Choir of 
the St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet, the New Art 
Wind Quintet of New York and the Cincinnati 
Conservatory Brass Ensemble. 

The string quartet, always a favored form 
of chamber music, gives evidence of another 
healthy round of concert giving in the 1954-55 
season. Universities are often their sponsors, 
witness the Griller String Quartet (see page 
eleven), and the University of Texas String 
Quartet, founded by Horace Britt and made 
up of Angel Reyes, and Eduardo Fiorelli, vio- 
lins; Albert Gillis, viola; and Horace Britt. 
cello. The Flor String Quartet—Samuel Flor, 
Harold Levine, Alan I[glitzin, Leo Rosansky— 
now in its fifth season, also under the protect- 
ing wings of academic sponsorship, is this 
season presenting a series of chamber music 
concerts at Macalester College, St. Paul. The 
Juilliard String Quartet—Robert Mann, Rob- 
ert Koff, Raphael Hillyer, Arthur Winograd— 
opened the Juilliard Concert Series on October 
22 with a program of works by Verdi, Hinde- 
mith and Schubert. 

How are these chamber music groups sup- 
ported? As we have noted, colleges and uni- 
versities are often at least partly their spon- 
sors. Other groups make ends meet by touring 
widely and long. However, what with the 
necessary smallness of the halls where they 
perform and the very special appeal of these 
groups, they rarely pay their own way. Nor 
should they be expected to. If they are to 
maintain their high standards, these groups 
must be supported via philanthropy or by 
civic grant. 

A solution has been reached by at least one 
such group. The Cleveland Chamber Music 
Society is now branching out via a bequest 
in the amount of $150,000, left it by Grover 
Higgins, corporation lawyer of that city, who 
passed away in December, 1951. Through 
this gift, it has been able to reach out in a 
number of directions. The adult concerts of 
the group have increased to seven a season: 
school concerts have been started; a new 
quartet composition has been commissioned, 
with its composer, Arthur Shepherd, promis- 
ing its completion in 1955; a public score 
and record-lending library is being estab- 
lished; a prize is to be awarded every three 
to five years for original chamber works. In 
fact, $1,500 of the society’s incéme each year 
is being put aside toward the encouragement 
of composers to turn out more compositions 
for small instrumental groups. 
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OUTH Carolinians believe that music 

exists to serve human beings, that it is 

to be loved and valued for its human 
aspects. When a particularly noteworthy work 
is played by the Charleston Symphony, for 
instance, the audiences cheer the musicians’ 
efforts not alone because such great works 
have been included in expert rendition im the 
repertoire of the orchestra, but also because 
some seventy-nine of their local musicians 
have put in enough study on violins, cellos, 
flutes, kettledrums and other instruments to 
make this experience possible. 

For here is no visiting group of instru- 
mentalists with the lint of Carnegie Hall still 
on their trousers. Here is music which citi- 
zens have heard in the making—wisps and 
fragments of it as they walked along the 
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Here music and everyday activities are so very 
closely interwoven that one does not pause 
to consider where one begins and the other ends 


streets—music in half-formed syllables 
trailing out of the windows of aca- 
demies, public schools and residences 
to mingle with street cries and the peri- 
odic chiming of St. Michael’s Church 
bells. These boys and girls grown up 
are now presenting Bach and Brahms 
and Mendelssohn, Prokofiev, Ravel and 
Shostakovitch authentically and _skill- 
fully. 

After the concert, listeners saunter 
home along the streets with their iron 
gateways, wide porticos, rose-twisted 
balconies, and great oaks bearded with 
Spanish moss, and know—Beethoven 
or Barber, Symphony Ninth or sym- 
phony nineteenth—they have listened 
to an evening of music which is spun 
of the very threads of their life. 

It is difficult to get music—even Bee- 
thoven’s — disassociated from this lo- 
cality, once it has been played there. 
For the surroundings give an aura, put 
a character, a stamp, on it, make it part 
and parcel of the daily life. These 
Carolinians would not have it other- 
wise. The Charleston Symphony Or- 
chestra, for instance, played Klein- 
singer’s Baseball Cantata (at a concert 
held at 7:30 instead of the usual 8:30 
to tie in with the sport’s schedule) on 
the very day the “Utica Utes” were 
playing the “Charleston Rebels.” Both 
teams attended in uniform, and 350 
picked high school voices, with narra- 
tor and soloists, all baseball fans, took 
part in the performance. Incidentally, 
the audience listened on the same pro- 
gram to a Brahms Symphony. The 
report is that they liked it. 

This dovetailing of music and living 
goes through all phases of the art. A 
violin teacher of Charleston tells me 

that when a ‘teen-ager lagged in his violin 
study he (the teacher) promised him, in re- 
turn for a perfect lesson, a horseback riding 
jaunt on a thoroughbred. That brought the 
pupil to his toes, all right! Young ladies in 
Ashley Hall learn music—and learn it well— 
as part of the inherited type of education. For 
Ashley Hall was founded by Dr. Vardrine 
McBee “in the conviction that South Carolina 
and her sister states were ready to welcome a 
school for girls of high intellectual standing, 
while cherishing still those amenities of femi- 
nine culture which give Southern life its 
distinctive charm.” 

Opera, where human life and music must 
meet, if it is to be successful, has always 
found grateful environment in South Caro- 
lina. For not only did this State put on the 


first opera ever heard in America—more of 
that later—and not only are opera workshops 
a feature of most of the State’s campuses, but 
it has also stood nurturing ground for what 
might be called our first folk opera, that is. 
Porgy and Bess. This opera came out of the 
State, moreover, not because someone sharp- 
ened pencils and sat down with an eye-shade 
on and the blinds drawn down, but because 
its composer, George Gershwin, took the 
trouble to come right to Charleston and rent 
a shack on the waterfront near the town, in 
the very setting DuBose Heyward had de- 
scribed when he had written the play. Here 
Gershwin listened to the “shouting”-—compli- 
cated rhythmic patterns beaten out by feet 
and hands as an accompaniment to the spirit- 
uals—on which the Gullah Negro so prides 
himself. But long before Gershwin had come 
there—through 250 years, in fact—Porgies 
and Besses have been praying and fighting 
and loving in song—in Catfish Row, or Cab- 
bage Row (as it is currently called)—every- 
where, in fact, along the murky waterfront 
district. 


The Old Is Ever New 


Little wonder that there is a “Society for 
the Preservation of Spirituals” in Charleston.* 
The members of this society do not go around 
with recording tape machines and little black 
notebooks. Instead they visit plantations and 
churches in the Santee country, on Beaufort, 
Edisto and James Island, where the older 


Negroes are still singing the religious songs,. 


and learn the airs so that they themselves 
after many repetitions can sing them exactly 
as heard. Moreover, since only those are ac- 
cepted into the society who have plantation 
backgrounds — a Mammy, for instance, who 
sang the old songs, and taught the children 
to sing them as soon as they could lisp the 
words—the members have spirituals in their 
very blood and can therefore render them 
with the proper devotion. 

This society gives concerts not only in 
South Carolina but throughout the whole 
United States, in fact, went to Carnegie Hall 
not so many years ago. The women and men 

the former wear simple blue and _ pink 
dresses and the latter add a touch of the old- 
fashioned by their ruffled shirt-fronts and 
stocks—sit in a group, and, with no accom- 
paniment save the patting of hands and the 
stomping of feet as they sway in mesmeric 
rhythm, sing the old songs one after another 
with a simplicity that strikes direct to the 


* The fact that the spirituals in ‘“‘Porgy and Bess” 
ring true may be more than a little attributable 
to Mr. and Mrs. DuBose Heyward having been 
active members of the Charleston Society for the 
Preservation of Spirituals. 
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heart. Then, suddenly, one of them will rise 
and launch a new melody, which the others 
will catch up and weave into the harmonic 
whole. 

Music in South Carolina serves human be- 
ings in the most mundane activities. Early 
mornings is when the rhythmic calling of 
Negro hawkers is heard in a gradual cres- 
cendo coming up the street. Shrimp tastes 
better, so goes the saying, when it is bought 
from a peddler who sings: 

Ro-ro-swimp 

Ro-ro-swimp 

Roro-ro-ro-ro-swimp! 
and the small fish called porgy is hawked for 
sale: 

Porgy walk 

Porgy talk 

Porgy eat with knife and fork, 

Porgie-e-e- 
A street-criers’ contest is a feature of the nine- 
day Azalea Festival in Spring——Charleston’s 
biggest annual event. 

South Carolina’s more sophisticated music 
also partakes of the human quality. 


Spartanburg, where music and municipal 
doings achieve a happy merging, has a sym- 
phony orchestra, formed forty years ago as 
a direct outgrowth of that annual folk affair, 
the South Atlantic States Music Festival. For 
fifteen years it had a touch-and-go existence, 
then in 1929 got into its stride and began 
giving regular series of concerts. Last year 
it celebrated the twenty-fifth consecutive year 
of playing. The eighty members who now 
form the orchestra are culled both from the 
community and from Converse College 
(founded because textile manufacturer D. E. 
Converse believed “that the well-being of any 
country depends on the culture of the 


LEFT: Jean Beynon, piano in- 
structor at Furman University. 
RIGHT: Leon Freda, director 
of Citadel Band and Omar 
Temple Shrine Band. 


BELOW, right: Pedro San- 
jvan, conductor, Greenvi)‘e 
Symphony Orchestra, organ- 
ized in 1948 under the di- 
rection of Robert Cantrick. It 
gives four concerts a season. 


women”) and thus represents both aspects of 
the town’s life. The 1954-55 schedule of 
events includes two “pops” concerts; two sym- 
phonic concerts; two children’s concerts; a 
Christmas program; a full-length opera. The 
opera and one of the symphony concerts occur 
during the festival in May. Think of this fes- 
tival as a time when the whole population— 
textile workers, college students and faculty, 
rural inhabitants, children (there’s a concert 
especially for them)—takes part either in the 
listener’s or in the performer’s capacity. The 
Spartanburg Symphony is sponsored by the 
Music Foundation of that town, which is also 
donor of twelve to fifteen annual music schol- 
arships for study at Converse College. 

Another link between orchestra and school: 
its conductor, Henry Janiec, is also a member 
of the Converse Music School faculty. 


“Gianni Schicchi,” presented last May at Spartanburg Music Festival 


with producer-director John Richards McCrae in the title role. 
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In the extreme western part of the State, 
Greenville—where range on range of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains loop the sky and winding 
streets cross and recross Reedy River—has 
a symphony orchestra, organized in 1948 
under the direction of Robert Cantrick, at 
that time professor of music at Furman Uni- 
versity. It presents four concerts a season. 
One of its services to the community is ren- 
dered via the Greenville String Ensemble 
which presents a series of concerts at local 
schools to stimulate interest in chamber music. 
The orchestra’s present conductor, Pedro San- 
juan, was founder of the Havana Symphony 
in Cuba. ° 


Adopted Son 


_ It is impossible to discuss the symphonic 
situation in South Carolina’s capital, Colum- 
bia, in the center of the State, and in Charles- 
ton, in the extreme eastern portion, without 
encountering the name of J. Albert Fracht. 
His activities seem to extend through every 
field of music in the two cities. He is conduc- 

(Continued on page twenty-six) 














WHERE THEY ARE PLAYING 








EAST 

“The Three Tones” (Sigi Aletkin, guitar 
and vocals; Artie Sayers, piano and electric 
accordion; Dave Young, bass and drums) 
offer their services for dining and dancing at 
The Neck Inn, located in Throggs Neck, 
Bronx, N. Y. . . . Miles Werner’s Orchestra is 
playing a steady engagement at the Fallsview 
Country Club in Ellenville, N. Y. The aggre- 
gation is composed of Rolf Goldstein, piano; 
tert Davis, bass: Walter Pattern, drums: 
Miles Werner, saxophone and leader; Tony 
Stevens, trumpet . . . The MAC Trio (Mario 
A. Centofanti, guitar: Lou Preuster, piano: 
Paul lanni, drums) still going strong at the 
Prospect House Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. . » Duke Spinner and his Orchestra are in 
their sixth consecutive year at the Edgewater 


in Rochester, N. Y. Personnel consists of Lou 
DeRose, tenor sax; Pat Capizzi, alto sax; Art 
Perri, trumpet; Dick Stevens, piano: Jim 


Send advance information for this 
column to the International Musi- 
cian, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 


Left to right: Hammond organist FRANKIE 
DRUMMY has renewed her contract at the Golden 
Rooster in Odessa, Texas .. . JOE JAROS is enter- 
taining at Brown’s Hotel in Loch Sheldrake, N. Y. 
. . . ERNIE HARPER is in his second year at the 
Gold Key Club of The Chez Paree in Chicago, Ill. 
. . « LARRY MALLON is making his third appear- 
ance at the keyboard at the Turn Inn Hotel in 
Hermon, Maine, and will be held over indefinitely 
. . « Western guitarist and vocalist BILL CARTER 
is currently playing the Hitchen Post in Oakland, 
Calif., with his Western band. 








Stewart, drums; Duke Spinner, alto sax and 
vocals. 

Tony Pandy and The Trio recently cele- 
brated their second year at the “Parisian 
Room” of The Old Town Hall in East Hart- 
ford, Conn., where they play six nights per 
week. Besides Tony Pandy, leader, trumpet, 
bass trumpet and vibes, there are Mickey 
Milardo, string bass; Merrill Doucette, piano, 
clavioline and arranger; Jimmy Carrington, 
drums . . . The Johnny Dee Trio—Al Strong, 
Eddie Walters and Johnny Dee — complete 
their six-week stay at The Holiday Inn, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J.. on November 16... “The 3 
Jacks” (Paul Kline on saxophone, Bill Abre- 
nethy on the keyboard and Joe Burch on 
drums) remain at Romano Inn, Colmar 

(Continued on page forty-nine) 
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(Continued from page eleven) 











chestras in our own country, or for that 
matter, for any other division of music on 
this continent, apart from the government- 
supported units in Mexico. We note with sad- 
ness the passing of the famed NBC Symphony, 
eliminated with the retirement of Toscanini. 

One of the finest commentaries on the im- 
portance of music to a nation was expressed 
not so long ago by Korea, cradle of one of the 
oldest civilizations. James Michener tells in 
Reader’s Digest how: 

“In December, 1950, the half-destroyed city 
of Seoul was about to be captured by the Com- 
munists for a second time. Only a few hours 
remained to salvage precious national treas- 
ures, and a government ship stood by for one 
last-minute cargo. What could be evacuated 
that would be of most value to the nation? 
Machinery? Engraved plates for printing 
money? The government chose to rescue the 
Seoul Symphony Orchestra. For without music 
there ¢ould be no Korea.” 

This example of national concern for a basic 
culture is a challenge to America. Surely it 
is the duty of our country to make certain 
that music and the arts prosper, as does the 
farmer, our commerce, industry, and trans- 
portation, all of which are kept healthy through 
material Government support. 


State, County, and Community 
Responsibility 


Several State and local governments in the 
United States—apart from the Federal—have 
recognized their responsibility to foster and 
perpetuate the cultural arts, including music. 
as necessary adjuncts of the American way 
of life. In many sections of the country, public- 
spirited citizens, the Federated Music Clubs, 
legislators, and leaders of A. F. of M. locals 
have long been active in promoting grants-in- 
aid or specific legislation at State, county, and 
community levels to support music and the 
arts. 

These examples of public concern and ac- 
tion are found in widely scattered geogra- 
phies. For instance, Vermont and North Caro- 
lina are among those States which have long 
appropriated funds for the support of sym- 
phony orchestras. Other States are Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Arkansas. Some 
of these supports are of long standing. Others 
have been the more recent result of spirited 
public demand on behalf of symphonies, opera, 
chamber music, festivals, and folk music. 

Counties making such appropriations either 
currently or in the recent past include areas 
embracing San Francisco, Los Angeles, At- 
lanta, Tampa, and New Orleans. As indicated 
in the State appropriations, these are not the 
result of a regional pattern but have come 
about through spontaneous action by inter- 
ested individuals and public-spirited organi- 
zations. 

Among cities giving grants are Philadel- 
phia, which sets aside $50,000 to be supple- 
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mented by public and private gifts, and which 
support is reflected in the fine Philadelphia 
Symphony. Sioux City, Iowa, has levied an 
orchestra tax of between $10,000 and $12,000 
which forms the basis for heightened musical 
interest in that progressive midwestern city. 
Among other cities voting grants are: Chicago, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Salt Lake 
City, Houston, Baltimore, Buffalo, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, Raleigh, N. C., and Rochester, 
Minn. 

Such support’ ddes not come spontaneously 
from indulgent governmental bodies. It 
springs, almost without exception, from de- 
termined, planned campaigns by groups wise 
enough to recognize that cultural arts are 
part of the pulse-beat of a model American 
community. Coupled with this has been the 
desire to create an-atmosphere in which music 
and the arts would be virile enough to sup- 
port their hand servants. 

The activating forces in most cases have 
been committees numbering the area’s solid 
citizens, the owners of music stores, local 
church groups, people interested in curbing 
juvenile delinquency, music clubs, teacher 
groups and members of Federation of Musi- 
cians’ locals. 

The pattern generally has been for these 
committees to draft enabling legislation or to 
force by public petition a voters’ referendum 
on special millage assessments. These legis- 
lative requests have been supported by cam- 
paign committees able to demonstrate to 
elected officials the community’s real deter- 
mination in the cause. Some groups engaged 
in such quests for funds have been fortunate 
enough to find existing legislation which had 
been conveniently forgotten. Brought to light 
and dusted off, such laws have served as short- 
cuts to arduous campaigning for new legisla- 
tion. 

Community impetus for music can also be 
sparked through cultural organizations by 
means of free public concerts financed by 
the Music Performance Trust Funds. Since 
the funds are dedicated to the cause of music, 
this is a useful and legitimate means of 
sampling the delights of live music in a com- 
munity, especially if these free performances 
are matched by local sponsors of paid concerts. 


A few examples of varied types of concerts 
and musical presentations now being offered 
through the Music Performance Trust Funds 
and matching community support include: 
A thirty-member national symphony group 
playing in the Washington, D. C., National 
Gallery of Art; children’s concerts at the 
Toledo Museum of Art; chamber music at 
the Baltimore Museum; Indian and Spanish 
concerts at the Los Angeles Southwest Mu- 
seum under the auspices of the Los Angeles 
Music Commission; concert series at the Jew- 
ish Museum, the Museum of Natural History, 
and the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
City; at the Walker Art Center in Minne- 


apolis; the University iuucuu vi Pennsyl- 
vania; the Delaware Art Center, Wilmington; 
the Toledo Museum’s Instrument Collection 
and Instruction Group; and chamber music 
at the Richmond, Va., Museum of Fine Arts. 

These examples of organized support for 
music and the cultural arts prove the existence 
of a genuine desire for musical expression 
in our major cities. The desire is no less 
pronounced in smaller communities, but the 
facilities and the knowledge of how to provide 
it often are lacking there. 

In any movement that promotes music 
appreciation there is the promise of employ- 
ment for competent instrumentalists and music 
teachers. Therefore the Federation local has 
both a selfish interest and a public obligation 
to foster and support such activity. 

The so-called Mississippi pilot plan is a 
case in point. Two years ago, the University 
of Mississippi’s extension division found there 
were 135 students in State schools studying 
stringed instruments yet only one public school 
in the entire State had a full-time instructor 
for strings. As in most places, the Mississippi 
school system favored bands studded with 
brass and other wind instruments. 

Difficulties were encountered in recruiting 
student talent for a symphony orchestra at 
Mississippi University in the fall of 1952; 
heroic efforts were required to keep an all- 
State Teachers College orchestra intact. It 
became necessary to turn to teachers and adult 
performers to balance the meager group of 
student string instrumentalists. 

The University extension department noted 
this trend with alarm; it selected eleven towns 
in four sections of the State as remedial test 
centers. Professional instructors are now 
teaching about 400 youngsters, most of them 
boys and girls from the fourth grade up. 
Local and visiting musicians have encouraged 
and worked in this project. 

Most of the F alostitents 700 locals are 
equipped to work with such groups all over 
the country and many of them are taking the 
lead in organizing such training. Such pro- 
grams will, over the long run, do much to 
spark interest in live music, create an appe- 
tite for music of professional quality, and 
thereby make jobs for musicians. 


Music, Business, and Resultant Prosperity 


There are encouraging signs that business, 
industry, and labor are becoming aware that 
music is a potent promoter of sound public 
relations, and a useful link in employee- 
management relations. 

Plant orchestras, industrial bands, small 
opera groups, and community symphonies 
have been born of the joint sponsorship of 
local merchants, industry, and labor. On this 
common meeting ground there has likewise 
been born a new rapport between these groups. 
Large corporations have found it is good 
business to be generous in supplying music 
for their plant communities. Newspapers, de- 
partment stores, even night club syndicates 
and public-service companies become regular 
or occasional sponsors of live community 
music. 

A large Southern textile mill buys member- 
ships in the North Carolina Symphony Asso- 
ciation to the tune of $10,000 annually for its 
workers. The Chattanooga Times sponsors 
student concerts of the Chattanooga Sym- 
phony. A Dallas department store sponsors 
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“date nite” concerts and dances for teen-agers. 
One midwestern dance hall and night club 
syndicate pays for a series of summer “pop” 
concerts for the benefit of the city symphony 
in its section. A Grand Rapids department 
store contributes $1,500 a year to promote 
concert music. A national soft.drink concern 
sponsors square dances each summer in the 
nation’s largest city, and the world’s largest 
electric utility has received a plaque from the 
New York musicians’ local for its series of 
summer block dances which employ top name 
bands. More than 100 tickets were purchased 
by the United Auto Workers, CIO, for the final 
concert of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
last March, and were sold to UAW members 
at a reduced rate. Nationally known labor 
leaders, as well as State and county heads of 
labor unions, serve on symphony boards and 
other music sponsoring groups. As in Detroit, 
A. F. of M. locals in many communities make 
cash contributions to support serious and 
popular music. 

An outstanding example of cooperative 
labor, industry, and civic sponsorship oc- 
curred last year in the underwriting of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony for a series of concerts 
held in mill town areas where steelworkers, 
miners, and their families, heard this re- 
nowned symphony at a cost of only $1.50 a 
seat. Cooperating were the A. F. of L., the 
CIO, the UM MW, and Allegheny County mill, 
mine, and factory managements. 

Added incentive for such public music 
entertainment is that Federal tax laws permit 
deductions up to fifteen per cent of corpora- 
tion profits ie such public service contribu- 
tions. Whatever their source, these funds pro- 
mote music for everyone and employment for 
musicians. 

Such use of music in industrial and com- 
munity public relations is worthy of serious 
attention by locals of the Federation. 

Organized promotion efforts in these di- 
rections, through standing committees or other 
means, afford local members opportunities ‘to 
become better acquainted with the business 
community, to further enlighten their fellow 
citizens on the public service of the local 
through its free music program, and to preach 
and demonstrate the gospel of live music. 

A Boston newspaper owner and member of 
the A. F. of M., who has become one of the 
financial wizards of his day, was not content 
with using the facilities of the Music Perform- 
ance Trust Funds alone. He established his 
own chamber music group which he retains 
permanently for public service in furthering 
charitable, social, and community affairs. The 
publicity given to this unit has proved invalu- 
able to the cause of music in New England 
and the good deeds of the group and its spon- 
sor have become widely known. 

A survey by a large A. F. of M. local re- 
vealed a surprising number of card-holding 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, architects, and lead- 
ers of industry and Government. Most of 
these successful men are happy to credit music 
as the means by which they earned money 
for their schooling and helped them to launch 
their professional careers. An example is 
former California Governor and now Mr. 
Chief Justice Earl Warren of the United States 
Supreme Court, a former member of the 
Ba eld, California, local who helped pay 
his way through college by playing in a 
dance band. 
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Upon receiving congratulations from Presi- 
dent Petrillo on his appointment as Chief 
Justice, Mr. Warren replied in a hand-written 
postscript to his formal letter as follows: “My 
regards to the brothers of the Federation. 
Their kindness to me has always been more 
than a one-time poor clarinet player deserved.” 

It is to the sdventeas of A. F. of M. locals 
and other music-minded groups to poll the 
prominent citizens of their community who 
once were active, card-carrying musicians. 
Herein is a nucleus of understanding persons 
who are in position to help the cause of music. 

A local orchestra, symphony, or chamber 
music group is not the only means by which 
music and music employment can be increased. 
Interest in ballet and small opera groups is 
again pronounced in many parts of the 
country, with numerous communities present- 
ing music dramas of smaller and less expensive 
format. 

Music, business, and a sound economy may 
very well go hand-in-hand, provided the effort 
to meld them is expended by those sufficiently 
interested. The opportunity exists in almost 
every community. It needs only to be ex- 
plored, business by business, industry by in- 
dustry, and profession by profession to bring 
about a renaissance of live music in hundreds 
of large and small cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


Full Support for Our Symphonies 


The number of small symphony orchestras 
in the United States and Canada has increased 
since the end of World War II, despite the 
fact that none of them makes money and few 
sustain themselves on paid admissions alone. 
This growth in music appreciation and live 
music activity must be attributed to two 
known factors—a sound economy and a grow- 
ing national appetite for good music. Today, 
there are thirty-two major symphony orches- 
tras and 129 secondary ones, plus some 300 
non-professional and school orchestras. The 
majority of the professional units earn only 
about fifty per cent of their aggregate $19 
million of annual income per year through 
sales of tickets, radio, and recording fees. The 
remainder comes from contributions by music- 
minded citizens, appeals to the public for indi- 
vidual donations, scattered municipal and 
county grants, and frenzied drives each year 
end to make up annual deficits. 

The travesty of canned music is that while 
approximately thirty-five million people last 
year attended recitals, concerts, opera and 
ballet performances, as well as symphony- 
orchestra presentations, and spent a total of 
$50 million to do so, classical-record manu- 
facturers reaped a harvest of $60 million, 
only a minute part of which went to the 
support of these cultural productions, or to 
the musicians who make the classical record- 
ings possible. 

For example, the thirty-two major sym- 
phony orchestras played approximately 2,560 
concerts in 1952, to audiences totaling about 
six million people at an overhead cost of 
about $19 million. Their deficit was around 
$6,500,000, which means that this top strata 
of music is but two-thirds supported by direct 
income. Similar averages prevail, generally, 
through the 129 secondary symphonies and 
the 300 school orchestras. Thus the support 
of all symphony orchestras in the United 


States and Canada annually amounts to around 
&22 million, serving ten million people, at 
an annual deficit of $8 million or nearly 
33 1/3 per cent of its cost. 

The thirty-two orchestras described as “ma. 
jor” are so called because they employ musi- 
cians at a regular weekly salary. Approxi- 
mately 2,669 musicians are so employed for 
regular seasons of from eight to thirty-two 
weeks. A total of 804 musicians are employed 
in eleven orchestras in summer seasons of from 
three to sixteen weeks. The average regular 
concert season is 22.4 weeks. The average 
summer season is eight weeks. The average 
weekly minimum scale for the regular season 
is $81.00. Thus the average annual wage for 
the major symphony season is $1,814. 

It is plain that it is the loyalty of the musi- 
cian and his dogged desire to practice his 
chosen profession that is responsible for the 
life of the symphony rather than the tiny 
emolument he gets for a lifetime of study. 

It is the history of the symphony that audi- 
ence attendance cannot alone pay the cost. 
Death and taxes take a heavy toll these days 
of the wealthy patron. Realistically the only 
businesslike approach to guaranteeing the life 
of serious community music appears to be 
established, continuing subsidies at commu- 
nity, county, State, or Federal levels, or some 
combination of these grants. 

Nowhere is the loyalty of the musician to 
his art better expressed than in the recent re- 
birth of Detroit’s symphony orchestra, which, 

after a silence of 21% years, came back with 

its bills paid, its musicians engaged for three 
years, more than $450,000 in the bank, and 
a guarantee of community support to assure 
its continued operation through 1954. More 
than half of the 4,800 seats in Detroit’s Ma- 
sonic Auditorium were subscribed for the 
first year’s full eighteen-concert series before 
the orchestra had run through its first re- 
hearsal. 

Behind this success story lies an idea, which 
could be adapted to other cities desiring to 
refinance their symphonies. The approach was 
new ‘only in its application to music. It was 
a modification of the so-called Detroit plan 
devised some years ago to assure broad com- 
munity participation in the United-Founda- 
tion Charities Drive and the Greater Detroit 
Hospital Fund. 

Two civic leaders, Jerome H. Remick. Jr., 
and John B. Ford, Jr., adapted this plan to 
recreate the symphony. They reasoned that no 
orchestra could long survive as a plaything 
of the wealthy, chiefly because increased in- 
heritance and income taxes had sharply re- 
duced the scale of private philanthropy. Their 
approach was through the large corporations, 
educational and charitable foundations, and 
labor unions, of which the musicians’ union 
was one. 

The method used was to limit contributions 
to $10,000 a year by any donor except the 
city of Detroit, which contributed $25,000. 
Without advance publicity, and before the new 
symphony had filed incorporation papers, the 
two men raised, in twelve days, $250,000, re- 
ceiving from most of the contributors pledges 
of equal donations for each of the succeeding 
two years. Each sponsoring organization 
named one member to the symphony’s board 
of directors, a group now enlarged to sixty, 
including leaders of industry, finance, labor, 
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and minority groups. Sponsors’ gifts a- 
ounted to $282,333 altogether. 
The president and officers of the Detroit 
Musicians’ Union Local No. 5, A. F. of M., 
gave solid evidence of their loyalty and sup- 
port when they approved a three-y ear contract, 
providing twenty-two weeks’ employment, at a 
minimum of $100 a week for ninety musicians. 
With its finanical future secure and its pro- 
fessional talent intact once again, the Detroit 
Symphony’s morale is such that it welcomes 
the opportunity to compete with the best of 
the major orchestras. It proved its worth in 
‘ts first New York appearance, January 17, 
1954, under the baton of Paul Paray. The 
success story of the Detroit Symphony is an 


m 


inspiring lesson in how a large city can sup- 
port a creditable symphony. 

Another example of community-wide de- 
termination to rescue a famous symphony from 
bankruptcy was the formation of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Foundation to widen and 
intensify interest in the San Francisco Sym- 
phony throughout the area, and to provide 
music, long-range financial security for the 
orchestra. 

The start was made in January, 1954, with 
a concert in the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor. More than 900 volunteer 
workers carried on the fund campaign which 
was spurred by the enthusiastic support of 
twenty-two district business associations, num- 
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bering over 3,000 neighborhood merchants 
and their families. 


Foundation memberships were set at $10.00, 
and on March 2, Chairman Philip S. Boone 
reported that the symphony, which suffered a 
heavy deficit in 1953, was “in business for 
good.” A total of 6,207 members, more than 
double their goal of 3,000, had been enlisted. 
The previous year 1,771 people had con- 
tributed to the support of the orchestra. Dur- 
ing the 1954 campaign, 5,624 bought member- 
ships in addition to those who contributed 
$25.00 or more to the symphony association, 
and thereby automatically became foundation 
members. 


In its first year of reorganization it already 
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appears to Chairman Boone that the sym- 
phony foundation will be able to contribute 
$25,000 to the orchestra’s operating fund and 
$25,000 to its permanent endowment fund. 
Because the symphony foundation so far ex- 
ceeded its goal, three special concerts for 
members have been scheduled instead of the 
one promised them originally. Special divi- 
sions which made up the 900 volunteers, apart 
from the merchants’ group, included lawyers, 
physicians, junior chamber of commerce mem- 
bers and a general business group. 

Theirs is the story of a great symphony and 
a cherished civic asset restored by an aroused 
community. It is a memorable example of 
what can be done by determined citizens. 

Space does not permit detailed accounts 
of other worthy symphonies fighting deter- 
minedly for survival, but the Louisville ad- 
venture, whereby a Kentucky symphony under- 
took to find and play forty-odd new works 
each year under a $400,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation is worthy of mention. 

Under the terms of the grant, which must 
be matched by community support, the Louis- 
ville Philharmonic guarantees to commission 
and perform thirty original compositions, two 
of them l-act operas, each year for four years. 
It agrees to find in each of the four years at 
least ten acceptable compositions by student 
composers who will receive cash awards as 
well as performances of their works. It ar- 
ranges for forty-six Saturday afternoon con- 
certs devoted to these new works each year 
for four years. It undertakes to make twelve 
long-playing recordings each year, to sell 
them on a subscription basis. It broadcasts 
these concerts, and makes its performance of 
new works available for relay abroad. Thus 
a forty-six-week season, instead of the rela- 
tively short one of the past, guarantees almost 
year-around music employment for musicians 
who heretofore had earned only part of their 
living by playing with the orchestra. 

It must be pointed out that the $400,000 
Rockefeller grant, spread over four years, is 
definitely not to be applied in any manner to 
the operational expense incurred during the 
normal concert season. The project did not 
originate with the Rockefeller Foundation. 
It was conceived and presented to the Founda- 
tion by the orchestra itself under the urging 
of Louisville’s dynamic mayor and live music 
enthusiast, Charles Farnsley. If the Louisville 
adventure works as well as expected it will 
provide America with an exhilarating example 
of idealism in practice. 

These noteworthy examples of awakened 
community conscience in action are forerun- 
ners of other, but less spectacular, efforts 
under way in scores of cities and towns. Some 
will succeed, others will fail, but in no case 
will the activity do other than help the cause 
of live music. 

How much better if our Federal Govern- 
ment would lend its broad powers to the 
common task. If our symphonies are to re- 
main a source of national pride, they seem 
no less worthy of national support. Happily, 
there is a growing realization in official Wash- 
ington that music and the arts must be given 
realistic and continuing Federal support if 
they are to survive as healthy props to our 
civilization. 

Numerous pieces of pending legislation— 
backed by such statesmen as Senators James 
E. Murray, Montana; Hubert H. Humphrey, 
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Minnesota; Herbert H. Lehman, New York; 
Paul H. Douglas, Illinois; Estes Kefauver, Ten- 
nessee; Wayne Morse, Oregon; and equally 
prominent Members of the House—now pro- 
pose to Congress various forms of aid for 
—— pursuits and the people who practice 
them. 

Implicit in the language of these several 
House and Senate bills and resolutions is the 
awareness of these lawmakers that our civiliza- 
tion must not neglect the culture upon which 
it is founded. Made clear in this legislation 
also is the plight of the professional musicians. 
This was ably and eloquently stated by Senator 
Murray in his remarks before the Senate. 
Not only does he recognize the inroads by 
mechanization upon the live musician, but he 
applauds the efforts of the Federation and 
President Petrillo to cushion these blows. 
Senator Murray said, in part: 

“In this connection it is interesting to note 
that while the plight of the musician in these 
United States is equally serious, he and his 
Canadian neighbor have done something af- 
firmative to help themselves. Theirs is an 
interesting experiment that began several years 
ago when Mr. James C. Petrillo, President of 
the American Federation of Musicians of the 
United States and Canada, was able to cushion 
somewhat the effects of mechanical music by 
creating, in agreement with the recording and 
transcription industry, a royalty fund that 
spends about $1,500,000 annually for the em- 
ployment of live musicians in hundreds of 
localities to perform free music for the public. 

“I was particularly interested last May when 
I was in Geneva as a United States delegate 
to the International Labor Organization to find 
that organization studying the Petrillo formula 
in working toward a world-wide convention 
that would establish the rights of artists to 
a payment for work done when their perform- 
ances are multiplied mechanically for profit. 
Unlike the author and composer, these enter- 
tainers have no protection under the copyright 
laws, and I sincerely hope such a convention 
will be adopted.” 

Strong support from other fields of the 
arts, it is hoped, will rally to the aid of this 
legislation which would benefit all. It is no 
secret that President Petrillo has been in- 
strumental in initiating the introduction of 
some of the current legislation and the Fed- 
eration’s members are actively and vocally 
supporting it. 

There is opposition, of course, as there 
usually is, to most forms of legislation. But 
President Petrillo already has ordered a staff 
study of the legislation now pending, so that 
when these bills and resolutions are subjected 
to final committee study and writing, the Fed- 
eration can move to its support promptly and 
effectively in the interest of musicians and 
their fellow artists. 


How A. F. of M, Locals Can Help 


In the average community there is no or- 
ganized group that gives so much time and 
effort to civic interests as the A. F. of M. 
musicians. Scarcely a week goes by that some 
drive or civic program does not seek out 
musicians to contribute services. 

It is fortunate that both the A. F. of M. 
locals and the communities have a facility 
such as the Music Performance Trust Funds 
to rely upon in many such circumstances. The 


free public music programs, first administered 
wholly by the A. F. of M. through its record. 
ing and transcription fund, and subsequently 
through the trustee-administered Music Per. 
formance Trust Funds, has become the Na. 
tion’s chief backlog of live music available 
for public services. 

This monument to a union’s sense of public 
responsibility is made possible through a 
small royalty on recordings and transcriptions 
made by the A. F. of M. members. It is paid 
directly by the manufacturers and is expended 
solely to bring free, live music to the people 
of the United States and Canada. A similar 
royalty pact between the A. F. of M. and TV 
film producers was also established. These 
latter accruals are now beginning to contribute 
substantially to the fund. 

Under the trust agreements, the trustee 
receives semi-annual contributions from the 
signatories based on their volume of sales at 
retail price levels. The funds are not per- 
mitted to accumulate but must be spent cur. 
rently. They are allocated for expenditure 
among 654 geographical areas covering the 
United States and Canada, according to a 
fixed table of percentages. 

The procedure of bringing the funds into 
action follows a simple pattern. The funds’ 
office in New York City is notified, either by 
the local or organization in the area where the 
performance is desired. Approval usually 
follows, providing the occasion meets the re- 
quirements of the funds that no admission 
may be charged and that fixed allocations 
for the area are not already exhausted. Three 
results are obtained. The organization gets 
the kind of music it has asked for, the musi- 
cians playing for the function are paid at 
prevailing scale, and the community receives 
the benefit of the free live music program. 

The Music Performance Trust Funds con- 
certs have sparked whole series of paid per- 
formances by business, civic, or municipal 
groups. The funds are providing free rehears- 
als, music rallies, and public forums which 
encourage the development of small opera 
groups, community bands, children’s music, 
and sometimes the creation of self-supporting 
symphony groups. 

MPTF concerts may even serve as the key 
to promoting legislative campaigns to obtain 
grants-in-aid for live music. A symphony 
concert planned and executed before legisla- 
tors at the State capitol or in the county court- 
house would be a certain means of command- 
ing the interest of those who control legisla- 
tion. 

Free live music concerts can also be utilized 
as the basis of public relations drives to aid 
the cause of live music and to obtain the 
support of merchants, newspapers, radio and 
TV stations, music and civic clubs. Sample 
concerts continue to be the best means of 
promoting paid concerts. Salesmanship thrives 
when practiced under conditions where both 
parties are happy in the thought that they are 
cooperating in a worthy cause. It presents 
an opportune time for the orchestra leader 
or manager to discuss with the merchant or 
manufacturer the benefits to be derived from 
an employees’ dance or for a lively orchestra 
to play for a sales convention. 

Active press relations can be maintained 
and favorable publicity obtained for the A. F. 
of M. local through the proper handling of 
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free live music performances. Editors like 
news items referring to public service in their 
community. The account of such a concert 
furnished the press or radio often plants the 
idea on the part of a reader or listener to rec- 
ommend a concert or dance for some organiza- 
tion of which he or she is the entertainment 
chairman. Newspaper, radio, and television 
public-service promotions should not be over- 
looked although broadcast performances pose 
special considerations. 


For complete public-relations exploitation 
of a free public music program locals have 
found it wise to make use of both advance 
and immediate press and radio releases. Ex- 
cellent use can be made of the publicity 
channels of co-sponsors and the published en- 


dorsement of officials and other prominent 
people participating in the program. 

Honest editors are in the majority. Too 
many of them simply know too little about 
the problems concerning the survival of live 
music. These difficulties and the steps taken 
by the Federation’s international officers in 
meeting them should be discussed factually 
with editors when the opportunity presents 
itself. 

Every editor should have the answers to 
three important questions vitally affecting the 
A. F. of M. He should know that the conflict 
of school bands with professional employment 
has been handled satisfactorily by President 
Petrillo’s espousal of a music code of ethics 
now widely accepted by educators everywhere : 


that the record ban was ended through a 
formula devised by your union; and that 
organized musicians have been far-sighted 
enough to encourage the entertainment in- 
dustry through fair and considerate wage ne- 
gotiations. The answers to these and other 
controversial questions will be effective pro- 
viding they are backed up with detailed know]- 
edge furnished A. F. of M. members in publi- 
cations provided by the Federation. 


Favorable public opinion, sparked by a 
friendly press and community relations, is 
vital to the cause of live music and musicians. 
It may mean an added vote in the city council 
when the appropriation for summer concerts 
is considered. Or it may mute the protests 
against a misunderstood insistence on a local 
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of rehearsal 


Tone, dynamics, phrasing and intonation can be 
reproduced with utmost clarity by the Ampex 600. 
Thus, it can often reveal more to the performer 
than the most eloquent words from another listen- 
er. The musician has the chance to be his own 
audience and critic. Practice, rehearsal and teach- 
ing gain a new value. 


Though it weighs but 28 pounds, the Ampex 600 
has 30 to 15,000 cycle response, perfect pitch 
and broad dynamic range. It can reproduce every 
voice, string, woodwind, brass or percussion in- 
strument with perfect timbre. The Ampex 600 is 
the supreme machine of its kind. It is a perma- 
nent investment in satisfaction. 


Quoting the esteemed conductor of the Boston Pops 


‘I listen in my studio to the master recordings of 
our Boston Pops. This detached listening has in- 
estimable value to me in maintaining our high 
standards. | can see great value in a similar 
record-and-listen technique for other performers 
seeking a high level of perfection. 


‘‘L am very pleased with the Ampex which | own 
and am greatly impressed that the new Ampex 
600 can achieve so much fidelity yet be so por- 
table. It is an instrument that should greatly inter- 
est serious musicians, teachers and students.” 
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ground rule. A friendly public is a genuine asset and the free public 
music project is a means of wooing public opinion. The rewards are 
well worth the additional effort on the part of all locals of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 


Music Stands at the Crossroads 


The problem of the musicians is not that of the musician alone. 
His economic well-being and the survival of music cannot be considered 
separately. His problem, therefore, is everybody’s concern. 

Qualified observers of the music scene see a growth in music today, 
True, there is a revival of interest in classical music recordings, accented 
by the recent development of high-fidelity equipment. But the tragedy 
is that only a few thousand musicians in our country are employed in 
recording. These are mostly mature, accomplished instrumentalists 
who served their apprenticeship when there still was opportunity for 
a young musician to earn a living at his profession. 

More than two million schoo! children are being taught instru- 
mental music today. What becomes of them? Where do they turn to 
cash in on their study and talents? When President Petrillo told these 
hopefuls recently that the profession of music had become a starvation 
business he was roundly criticized for discouraging youthful talent. 
What he did say was that youths planning a career in music should 
view the prospect—or lack of prospect—realistically. 

The sorry plight of both the serious and popular musician is the 
deep concern of the American Federation of Musicians. But its 
implications for the music-loving public go far beyond the question 
of the professional’s job and his future. The truth of the matter is that 
serious music, at least, is on its last faint bars. 

The day fast approaches when there will be no adequate supply 
of skilled musicians. The present dearth of competent string instru- 
mentalists is desperate enough to evoke immediate concern. Without 
orchestras and ensembles to employ them the incentive for students to 
play stringed instruments will disappear completely. One depends on 
the other and without them, our Nation’s heritage of music eventually 
will consist only of historical libraries of recordings. There will be 
no new music, no youthful talent coming along to man our symphonies 
or make new records. There will be only memories of a better day 
when musical culture was a cherished part of the American way of 
life. We can hope that our generation won't see the debacle, but it 
approaches so fast that even we may see that sorry day. 

The American Federation of Musicians is convinced that the 
crisis can be averted only by a widespread, public demand that our 
Government face up to its responsibility to preserve music and the arts. 





























“This will be fine.” 
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Reprinted with permission of “‘The Saturday Review 
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HIGHLIGHTS 





The annual picnic of Local 693, Huron, South Dakota, August 29, in- 
cluded a three-legged race. A good time was had by all. After their picnic 
jamboree, the members and their guests danced to the music of Johnnie 
Beacher and his Orchestra, from Omaha, Nebraska. 


r 
IN BEHALF OF LIVE MUSIC 


Something new has been added to the school department in Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. When past President John F. Reynolds of Local 
343, Norwood, was appointed as a member of the Board of Education 
in Norwood, he insisted as a condition of his taking office that a 
clause be inserted in the form filled out for rental of school department 
property. Added to the items regarding prohibition of intoxicating 
liquors and smoking and rules for proper use of the hall came the 
item: “ ‘Canned’ music (so-called) is not permitted for dancing.” 
Ever since Mr. Reynolds has held office—that is, for ten years—this 
clause has been carried out to the letter, a worthy precedent which 
could well be followed by all school departments. 





Todd Park Band, which has just concluded a summer session of six concerts 
presented at Todd Municipal Park each year for the past eight years, is 
c d of bers of Local 766, Austin, Minnesota, and operates under 
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the Music Performance Trust Funds of the Recording Industry. The band is 
heard and appreciated by thousands from Minnesota, lowa and Wisconsin. 
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1, 7~--=| E-Z Way Bookkeeping Record 
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It’s so simple and easy to keep complete and 
accurate records of income, expenditures, pay 
roll and detail in this 8/2 x 11” spiral bound 
leatherette cover book. Designed especially for 
Band Leaders, used by many others in show 
business. Complete with Social Security, weekly 

POSTPAID withholding tables; no technical knowledge 
ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. needed. PAYS FOR ITSELF AGAIN AND AGAIN. 
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THE GREAT 
CHORAL OFFERING 


Second in a series of articles on choral or- 
ganizations in the United States and Canada 


URING the 1954-55 season. practically 
every symphony orchestra of profes- 
sional status will feature, as the high- 
light of its season, a great choral work, with 
a chorus hundreds-strong and soloists of Met- 
ropolitan calibre. Already we have received 
word of the scheduled performances of Verdi’s 
Requiem by the Tulsa Philharmonic and the 
* Sacramento Philharmonic, of Debussy’s can- 
tata L’enfant Prodigue and Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion by the Minneapolis Symphony, 
of Brahms’ ‘Requiem by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, and the world premiere of Nativitas 
Christi by Guerrini by the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony. On December 3 Charles Munch will 
conduct the Boston Symphony in the first 
performance in Boston of Samuel Barber’s 
new oratorio, Prayers of Kierkegaard. 

Last season Prokofiev’s cantata, Alexander 
Nevsky, was the feature of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at its March 1 concert; the Min- 
neapolis Symphony under Antal Dorati put 
on an elaborate production of Jeanne d’Arc 
au bucher, with the stage occupied by 300 
members of the University of” Minnesota 
Chorus; the National Symphony Orchestra 
performed Beethoven’s Ninth and The Mes- 
siah; the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis; the Chattanooga 
(Tennessee) Philharmonic, Honegger’s King 
David. 

So nicely dovetailed are symphony orches- 
tras and choral organizations today that it is 


a 


hard to realize that the latter existed in 
America for at least a hundred years without 
benefit of instrumental groups of anything 
like symphonic proportions. In the eighteenth 
and most of the nineteenth centuries. even the 
largest choral organizations—at least those 
north of Philadelphia—functioned with only) 
token orchestras, often with only organ ac- 
companiment. The Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston started out in 1815 with its 
one hundred singers assisted by an orchestra 
of but twelve pieces plus an organ: the New 
York Choral Society at its first concert in 
1824 had an orchestra of twenty players. The 
New York Sacred Music Society, when it pre- 
sented The Messiah in 1831, had an orches- 
tra unusually large for the times: thirty-eight 
instrumentalists as against the choir of sev- 
enty-four voices. In 1882 the Bach Society 
of Cleveland consisted of eighty voices with 
a string “band” of twelve pieces and an organ. 

However, since Handel, Haydn and Men- 
delssohn, not to say such moderns as Honeg- 
ger. Bloch and Prokofiev, have scored in their 
choral writing for full orchestra as an integral 
part of the whole, choral organizations, as 
soon as they began to grapple with the larger 
forms, were forced, in the interest of authen- 
tic performance, to annex orchestras of sym- 
phonic proportions. If the community could 
not supply a symphony orchestra, the choral 
group borrowed one from a_ neighboring 
town. It wasn’t long, though, before they 


began to build their own. Thus the St. Louis 
Symphony traces directly to the St. Louis 
Choral Society founded in 1880; the Minne- 
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ABOVE, left: Sir Ernest MacMillan, conductor, 
The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir. BELOW: Al- 
den Hammond, director, New Haven Chorale. 
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apolis Symphony began as a supplement to 


the “Filharmonix” Choral Society in that city; _ 


Cincinnati’s orchestral precociousness — its 
symphony orchestra came into being in 1895 
—is directly referable to its need of having 
a full-scope orchestra to serve for its choral 
festivals. 

Less often orchestras have stimulated the 
formation of choral groups. After his return 
from directing the Cincinnati Festival in Sep- 
tember, 1880, the famous orchestra conductor, 
Theodore Thomas, issued a prospectus an- 
nouncing his intention of forming a chorus 
worthy to cooperate with his orchestra. The 
result was the founding of the New York 
Choral Society which gave regular concerts 
for five years. In the present day the Indian- 
apolis Symphonic Choir was organized pri- 
marily to sing with the Indianapolis Orches- 
tra. The New Jersey Symphony, after pre- 
senting Verdi’s Requiem a few years ago, so 
stimulated choral activities in Essex County 
and environs that now a plan is under way 
to form into one large choral group the many 
choruses of the region. 

The large number of choral groups which 
contribute to the yearly “feature offering” of 
symphony orchestras come in a variety of 
guises. There are, for instance, such com- 
munity projects as the Flint Choral Union 
with its May Festival and its December 
Messiah presentation; the St. Cecilia Society 
of Grand Rapids with its own building and 
its women’s chorus giving monthly perform- 
ances; the Philadelphia Symphonic Chorale, 
frankly a voice-training project; the Mobile 
(Alabama) Community Chorus, which pro- 
vides choral material for the Mobile Opera 
Guild; the Louisville Philharmonic Chorus, 
Inc., a municipal group formed to give local 
singers a means of expression and residents 
a chance to hear great choral works. Other 
societies which are excellent media for the 
projection of new works are the Ogden (Utah) 
Oratorio Society which next Summer will pre- 
sent Pierne’s The Children’s Crusade; the 
Schenectady Choral Society which performs 
one contemporary work a year; the Oratorio 
Society of Vancouver which last fall performed 


the Eleventh Psalm in the setting of its con- 
ductor, Dr. Allard de Ridder; the Handel 
Choir of Baltimore which has given Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas, Honegger’s King David 
and other major choral works; the Easton 
(Pennsylvania) Oratorio Society which dur- 
ing the twenty-three years of its existence has 
performed at least fifteen of the world’s great 
oratorios in addition to Messiah, which it 
gives every Christmas; the Baldwin-Wallace 
College a Cappella Choir which has, besides 
its Christmas Messiah and its Spring Concert, 
an annual Bach Festival. 

Most choral societies of prominence have 
close affiliations with local symphony orches- 
tras. The New Haven Chorale has twice per- 
formed Beethoven’s Ninth with the New Haven 
Symphony. It was in cooperation with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra that the 
Downtown Chorale of Pittsburgh in 1952 pre- 
sented Igor Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms 
and, in 1954, Ernest Bloch’s Sacred Service 
and Britten’s Spring Symphony. The Bach 
Society of St. Louis has for the past fourteen 
seasons given annual performances either of 
the B minor Mass, the St. Matthew Passion 
or the St. John Passion, several of the presen- 
tations- in collaboration with the St. Louis 
Symphony Society. It is traditional with the 
Sacramento Philharmonic Orchestra to have 
at least one concert in its series augmented 
by the Sacramento Choral Society. The Men- 
delssohn Choir of Pittsburgh (founded in 
1908) has performed with numerous major 
symphony orchestras, of late usually the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. The Pueblo Community 
Chorus gives most of its concerts with mem- 
bers of the Pueblo Symphony Orchestra. The 
Brown Memorial Church Choir has appeared 
with the Baltimore Symphony. The Minne- 
apolis Symphony used the three-hundred- 
voiced University of Minnesota Chorus, as 
well as at times the city’s Cecilian Singers. 
The Apollo Club (formed in 1872) of Chi- 
cago gives its performances with an orchestra 
comprised of men of the Chicago Symphony. 
The choruses of the University of Miami ap- 
pear with the Cincinnati Symphony. ‘he 
Houston Chorale once each year puts on a 


The Philadelphia Symphonic Chorale, Oscar Eiermann, director 





Edwin Biltcliffe, associate director, 
Indianapolis Symphonic Choir 


program with the Houston Symphony. The 
Indianapolis Symphonic Choir has the dis- 
tinction of having a symphony orchestra all 
its own. In 1937, when Fabien Sevitzky as- 
sumed the task of reorganizing and enlarging 
the then semi-professional Indianapolis Sym- 
phony,.he also initiated the formation of a 
choral affiliate. 

We have received report of one choral or- 
ganization at least which has affiliated with 
a concert band! The York (Pennsylvania) 
Chorus was organized in 1938, as a civic con- 
cert choir and a choral unit of the Spring 
Garden Band of York. 

The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir since 1935 
had been in close association with the Toronto 
Symphony. Since this choir is representative 
of the more progressive choral units on our 
continent, a word regarding its history is in 
order. 

It was in 1894 that Augustus Stephen Vogt 
founded the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir—on 
an idea. If choral music is to survive, he de- 
cided, it must create a tonal quality and ex- 
pression approaching that of a fine orchestra. 
Further, he reasoned, the only way to develop 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 
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MUSIC IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


(Continued from page fifteen) 


tor both of the Charleston Symphony Orches- 
tra and the South Carolina Philharmonic, 
director of the Ashley Hall Glee Club, head 
of the music department at Ashley Hall, lec- 
turer in fine arts at the College of Charleston 
and for businessmen’s clubs, organizer and 
conductor of the South Carolina Symphonette, 
teacher of music appreciation courses at the 
Y. W. C. A., director of the Azalea Festival— 
all this besides being co-author of a very 
readable textbook for singers, “Sing Well and 
Speak Well” and record critic on the Charles- 
ton newspaper, News and Courier. It is in- 
teresting, in view of the name for aloofness 
which has got around in connection with 
South Carolina, that Mr. Fracht hails from 
Massachusetts, studied in New York with 
Franz Kneisel, went to Berlin and then to 
Bohemia (Sevcik was his teacher there), and 
after concertizing in America taught at Up- 
sala College in New Jersey. He came first to 
Charleston as guest conductor some ten years 
ago, fell in love with the place (and it with 
him, so it seems) and stayed on. 

Let us see what Mr. Fracht found when he 
came to Charleston in 1942. The town was 
not orchestra-less. In fact there had been 
symphonic groups in Charleston on and off 
since 1852—and even before, as we shall see. 
The beginnings of the present orchestra, how- 
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ever, are traceable back to 1920 when Maud 
Winthrop Gibbon organized the Charleston 
String Symphony. and Martha Laurens Pat- 
terson became its first conductor. The career 
of this string orchestra was successively fur- 
thered by conductors Madame Swoboda, San- 
dor Harmati, Toni Hadju and Charles Black- 
man. Then, in the late thirties, David Sackson 
developed it into a full-scope symphony or- 
chestra. 


Wider Horizons 


The orchestra’s purpose has always been to 
give citizens of Charleston and the surround- 
ing countryside an opportunity to play to- 
gether and to provide the community with 
living music. With the advent of Mr. Fracht, 
increase in membership, heightening of mu- 
sicianship and launching of new projects have 
not only given new dimensions to this aim 
but have also given the orchestra a profes- 
sional status not heretofore attainable. Music 
was brought to the schools by ensemble 
groups. The orchestra began sponsoring local 
and state contests, with the winners playing 
in the orchestra as soloists. Special programs 
featured the Charleston Choral Society® (direc- 


* The Charleston Choral Society gave on November 
$th a concert celebrating its tenth consecutive sea- 
son as this city’s official singing group. Its founder- 
conductor, Vernon Weston, leads it anually in three 
programs, one of which is The Messiah, this given 
at Christmas time. Composed of a chorus of ap- 
proximately 125 men and women, the Society rep- 
resents a good cross-section of the community. Its 

resident is Leon R. Culler, its business manager, 
rs. Weston, who also doubles as mezzo seprano. 


Spartanburg Symphony Orchestra, Henry Janiec, conductor 
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J. Albert Fracht, 
conductor 


tor, Vernon Weston), as well as school choral 
groups of three and four hundred and rhythm 
bands of several hundred children. Orchestra 
members who were engaged as teachers in the 
school system were encouraged to bring their 
better students to sit in during rehearsals and 
thus learn orchestral routine. 

Also, under Mr. Fracht’s guidance, the or- 
chestra organized a Charleston Symphony 
Orchestra chamber group, which gives con- 
certs in the Golden Room at the Francis 
Marion Hotel “Sunday Nights at Nine,” an 
hour chosen as immediately following church 
services in the town. These concerts are free, 
and refreshments are served afterward so that 
guests and musicians may come to know each 
other better and exchange ideas about music 
and matters pertinent thereto. Lectures given 
by the conductor himself are also offered on 
these programs. 

Such are the activities that have been 
launched by Mr. Fracht, man from Massachu- 
setts, welcomed with open arms by Charles- 
tonians, become, indeed, one of themselves. 


e The Human Touch 


Mr. Fracht has no doubt achieved this end 
because, like Charlestonians, he is sensitive to 
human values, as he is sensitive to music. His 
lectures, even his conversations with friends, 
make music seem a very intimate, a very liv- 
ing, thing. Telling of an important concert 
which looked as though it would not reach 
the stage of actual rendition, he made it clear 
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that to him the situation was one of indi- Greenville Symphony Orchestra, Pedro Sanjuan, conductor 


viduals and their personal efforts: “My second 
flute had laryngitis. He could not talk but 
he could blow. My first trombone had slashed 
his thumb and bled all night. Too weak from 
joss of blood and fatigue, he could not play, 
but he begged to sit next his substitute, to 
make sure that there would be no errors. The 
former first flute came down from Washing- 
ton, D. C., at his own expense to play with us. 
My tympanist had a broken foot in a cast. 
Somehow she played, and played better than 
ever before!” 


Where There’s a Will 


Discussing a dark period, when it seemed 
as though the orchestra would have to fold, 
Fracht put it, “Ashley Hall closed for the day 
and the young ladies sold over $2,500 in tick- 
ets in three hours. One girl, when quizzed, 
said that she had no intention of losing her 
teacher, her conductor nor her orchestra. 
Twenty-five people kept busy on the telephone; 
five radio stations were on the air; the news- 
papers went all out. The orchestra was saved.” 

Also the handiwork of Mr. Fracht is the 
South Carolina Philharmonic Orchestra 
formed in 1951 in Columbia—it filled the gap 
left by a former “Southern Symphony Or- 
chestra” which had existed for some ten years 
under the conductorships of Hans Schwieger, 
Edwin McArthur and Carl Bamberger. Made 
up of .members from Columbia, Charleston, 
Spartanburg, Camden, Sumter, Florence, Wal- 
terboro, Summerville, Greenville and other 
towns, it gives five concerts yearly (two “pop” 
and three “regular”), as well as chamber con- 
certs with local and state soloists. The high 
school chorus of 375 has appeared with the 
orchestra. Its president is Louis Racz, who 
fills as well the role of concert master for this 
and the Charleston orchestras. 

The members of the South Carolina Phil- 
harmonic lead almost as busy musical lives 
as their conductor: they help make up mem- 
berships of the University Orchestra, the Co- 
lumbia Youth Symphony, the Little Symphony 
of Schneider Grammar School; they perform 


with the Choral Society and are accompanying 
body for the Carolina Ballet Company and the The 110-piece Citadel Band marches down Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, D. C. Bandmaster 
South Carolina Opera Workshop. Lieutenant Leon Freda, USMC, Ret., marches at head of the band, in foreground of the picture. 


Civic Hobby 


As in all states in which musie forms an 
integral part of life, bands in South Carolina 
function as an important aspect in city and 
town activities. The Greenville Municipal 
Band, organized in 1946 by a group of civic- 
minded musicians under the direction of Ver- 
non Allen, operates as a civic hobby, being 
used for town functions and parades. During 
the summer months Tuesday evening concerts 
are presented alternately at the city’s two 
major parks. 

The Newberry Concert Band of Newberry, 
dating back to 1906, is-said to be the oldest 
continually functioning organization of its 
kind in the State. Though the faces of the 
band complement have changed down through 
the years — one original member, Frank K. 
Jones, serves today as the band’s manager— 
its spirit and intent have remained constant. 
Sponsored from the start by the Newberry 
Cotton Mills, the band has had three managers 
and four directors. With J. Boyd Robertson, 
its present director, it concentrates on special 
engagements, local and out-of-town. 
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Greenville Municipal Band, Vernon Allen, director 












































































MAKE USE OF YOUR OLD MOUTHPIECES 
WITH 
WOODWIND’S FAMOUS REFACING SERVICE 
Woodwind'’s mouthpiece experts, all specialists in 
the design and manufacture of mouthpieces, can 
make your outdated; unusable mouthpieces . . . pear 
usable and modern! soloi 
They work with precision machinery and instru- res 
ments, accurate to one tenth of 1/1000th of an scho 
inch, to make every refacing job o perfect one. A 
Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Re- raat wer snares ee —sh 
fl gardiess of the make, regardless of its age, our 1} he “i? soloi 
refacing experts con make it as good as new... if mon 
in some cases achieving a result that almos? Sieg 
equals a Woodwind thpiece, dependent of state 
course upon the quality of the brand sent in, Chorus of “The Student Prince” presented “old 
by Clemson College Music Department Hou: 
, back 
R 
REFACING ANY eo One of the highlights of the band’s colorful history was the 
OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECE Georgia-Carolina Fair engagement, which was attended by the then 
$3 00 President of the United States, William Howard Taft. The band has huts. 
° played for most of the state’s fairs and festivals. as well as in parades. were 
REFACING ANY METAL It has never missed the yearly Santa Claus parade in home town t 
OR GLASS MOUTHPIECE Newberry. aati ag 
q $4.00 Local 502, Charleston, gives free concerts in Hampton Park and Flore 
(Prices for special focings will the Battery Park, also at the Veteran’s Hospital. It sends dance bands ton 
; be quoted upon request.) and entertaining units to the Navy Yard and the local hospitals. It { 1774 
NOTE: When sending mouthpieces for refac- also gives free dances for young people at the Local 502 meeting hall | halla 
nA sya re ype om pt ge Hone These projects are made possible from monies received from the tactfi 
still, tell us what stondord mouthpiece facing Music Performance Trust Funds of the Recording Industry. ager 
you wish to have copied. Because of our low Representative of the many excellent bands in South Carolina view 
es Se ene > Ge) Sates Parien) schools and colleges is the Furman University Band of approximately 
final. PLEASE ENCLOSE 15¢ RETURN POSTAGE. on Se Cone | ru ey ae | APE the fi 
Seeets Mite eh, cide eel Gs mo prema Gut ow fifty pieces, which, since 1952 under the direction of Sam H. Arnold, 
mouthpiece problems ) has played for college functions and made annual spring tours each of m 
a i College Marching Band consists of 120 members di- hed | 
y y v/ . of * A rected by Robert E. Lovett. head of the Music Department. It par- . 
° Viiv Wf 7 CMM SSE ( (mMfuny deliidane te Christmas parades, and in school pee are around ‘the ag 
State. Clemson College Concert Band. also directed by Mr. Lovett. is were 
DEPT. B-1054, 601 WEST 26th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. made up of selected instrumentalists from the marching band. well- 
Bands in the Spartanburg area include those of Wofford College to ha 
and those of each of the seven school districts of Spartanburg County. a 
Universities have done yeoman service also in developing choral ot we 
and operatic activities in the State. The Clemson Community Chorus dance 
(140 members) organized under the direction of Mr. Lovett, presented recor 
as part of the Easter celebration in 1952, to audiences throughout west era v 
South Carolina, J. H. Maunder’s sacred cantata Olivet to Calvary. pract 
: Over 3,500 persons attended. Stimulated by this effort the Clemson 
Community Chorus joined the College Music Department in the pro- ings) 
After 25 Years... duction of The Student Prince in 1953. This same choir participated it wa 
P with the chorus, glee club. concert band, and high school chorus in our ¢ 
Still the Most Popular the presentation in 1952 of the Christmas show, The Song of Christmas. Penn 
Saxophone pads are needed to perform one The Converse College Opera Workshop puts on its own produc- 
primary job—to restore as nearly as possible, : 6 's . ss 
when closed, the effect of the basic, conica tions each season and cooperates with the Music Festival in the pro- 
shape of the saxophone body. Every Res-O-Pad duction of a spring opera. John Richards McCrae is the producer- 
Ce eee hee director and Henry Janiec the musical director. Slated for 1954-55 
metal ring and disc holds accurate size and are Menotti’s The Medium and Wilder’s Sunday Excursion. 
shape} soft, gonsion English oq leather i 
. resilience for snappier action, and a tighter sea Strings in Tune With the Times 
fa when closed. Insist on Conn Res-O-Pads next og 
4 time your saxophone is teconditioned. Colleges have encouraged orchestral growth, principally through 
as encouragement of string study. Converse College's School of Music 
f introduced in 1953 (according to a plan set in motion by Superinten- 
CF dent of Public Schools Joseph McCracken ) three of its faculty mem- 
ei Cut-away view shows RES-O-PAD's exclusive bers as part-time instructors in the city’s schools. Thus was offered 
construction with metal ring, metal disc sound- s complete string instruction program from the fourth grade through 
board, and firm woven felt—all important to high school. During the past Summer, Gilbert Carp conducted an 
assure fast action, lively tone, long wear. / . : 
orchestral group, comprised of Spartanburg Symphony players and 
~~ - ya non ra . 2 thw bd A adh prospective players who were eager for experience in orchestral work. 
* . @ -— , INDIANA The C Collese Tri 4d of Pesoy Th Gie. 
AVAILABLE AT LEADING REPAIR SHOPS AND STORES 2 ee ae See Cpe Se ee ee 
—_ ——— nilliat, violin; Joan Marie Mack, cello; and Dean Edwin Gerschefski, 
piano, present regular chamber music concerts. 
DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS South Carolina is proud of her outstanding instrumentalists: 
Richard Cass of Greenville who in June of this year won the License 
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de concert from the Ecole Normale de Musique in Paris where he 
studied with Jules Gentil, an award which entitled him to a Paris 
debut recital during the 1954-55 season; Jean Beynon, piano instruc- 
tor at Furman University, who appears periodically as soloist with the 
Greenville Symphony Orchestra; pianist Martha Webb of Spartanburg. 
Thomas Brockman, pianist, born in South Carolina, has scored suc- 
cess in three New York recitals. 

Paul Dahlgren of Charleston has the distinction of having ap- 
peared with the Charleston Symphony as violin soloist and piano 
soloist at the same concert. He is also assistant organist at the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church of Charleston and plays trombone in the high 
school band. His sister Joyce Dahlgren has appeared with the Charles- 
ton Symphony as pianist, and also plays the cymbals in that organi- 
zation. Another pianist on whom the city prides itself is Joan Geilfuss 
—she is also tympanist in the orchestra. She has appeared as piano 
soloist with the Charleston Symphony, the South Carolina Philhar- 
monic, and the Charlotte Symphony in North Carolina. Marguerite 
Siegling, a Charleston pianist, has toured throughout the neighboring 
states. She is a member of the Siegling family who manages the 
“oldest music house in the United States,” that is, the Siegling Music 
House in Charleston. 

Which brings us to another aspect of this State: its rich historical 
background. 


The Aura of Past Years 


When Chicago was no more than an outpost of a few scattered 
huts, when Florida was still Spanish territory and the thirteen cofonies 
were still chafing under British rule, Charleston, besides being “gay- 
est, politest and richest metropolis in America,” was music center of 
the New World. In fact, the first opera to be presented in this country, 
Flora, or Hob in the Well, by Colley Cibber, was given in Charles- 
ton, the date, February 18, 1735. From December, 1773, to May, 
1774, to name a typical season, eighteen performances of thirteen 
ballad operas were presented there. Tolerant, luxury-loving, gracious, 
tactful, this city’s opera-goers were at one with the local theater man- 
ager of the day, who said, “I never would present any piece with a 
view to gratifying one part of the audience at the expense of wounding 
the feelings of any party whatever.” 

But Charlestonians were also devoted to that purest of all forms 
of music, chamber music. It thus fostered music because it not only 
had relatively greater wealth and leisure than the other cities of the 
day, but also because its society was more varied and more receptive. 
In 1742, Charleston’s 6,800 inhabitants (about one-third of whom 
were white) were augmented during the malarial summer months by 
well-to-do planters from the Carolina low country. It was not unusual 
to have (as in the Summer of 1732, when the town boasted about 600 
houses with a few lordly mansions scattered thereamong) a concert 
of vocal and instrumental music, after which there were country 
dances ‘‘for the diversion of the ladies.” The South Carolina Gazette 
records a song recital there for February 26, 1735—and this in an 
era when public performance of music was rare even in Europe and 
practically unknown in the rest of America. 

By 1762 (the town now consisted of some eleven hundred dwell- 
ings) the time was ripe for music of a more regularized nature. Thus 
it was that Charleston gave birth to the first musical organization in 
our country (excepting a small instrumental group in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania), the St. Cecilia Society. This organization instituted 


cl Co ity Choir, Robert E. Lovett, director 
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Porta-Desks 
Only $QI5 cach! 
Deuxe Bive Porta-Desks give 
your band that sharp, smart 
“name-band” look that means 
so much . .. at a remarkably low 
price. Lightweight, yet extra 
strong thanks to doubly-rein- 
forced construction. Set up 
easily and quickly. Blue, em- 
bossed leatherette finish, sparked 
with flashy silver striping on 
front and sides. Used by famous 
bands from coast to coast. 
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FOLDS 
COMPACTLY 





Packed in cartons 
of four. One man 
can easily carry 
Porta-Desks for 
10-piece band. 


REAR VIEW 


---music shelf holds 350 
double sheets in easiest reading 
position. 
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SELMER PORTA-LIGHT 


Fits Porta-Desks and most flat- 
front stands. With off-on switch 
and 8-ft. cord. Made of heavy 
metal; brown finish. Individually 
packaged. 
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Buy Porta-Desks and Porta-Lights from your local Music Dealer 


H. & A. SELMER Inc. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





x instrument that creates the newest sound in the world . . 
mel Now, after 25 years of absence from the commercial market, the new, com- 








UNUSUAL WU 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


You wave your hand in the air. . . and the room echoes with spellbinding, 


58 fascinating tones. This is the exciting music of the THEREMIN, the amazing & “ 
. electronically. 


wwe MOST 


eH pletely perfected THEREMIN is once again available to the musician. Several 
3 hours of practice is all it takes to master the THEREMIN and achieve the most 
Sf extraordinary mood music and unusual effects. Send for FREE, fascinating 
brochure packed with information. MO 


: F A MOOG C 51-09 PARSONS BOULEVARD 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE Buy your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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RKO BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


The most famous of all the quintets for clarinet and strings—Mo- 
zart, Brahms, and Weber—are now available in settings for clari- 
net and piano. This enables the student and professional to study 
and perform these works without an accompanying string quar- 
tet. All the works are presented together in one volume entitled: 


A “MUST” FOR EVERY CLARINETIST 


THREE GRAND DUOS 


For Bb Clarinet and Piano — Transcribed by Eric Simon 


Here are some opinions from well-known artists. 
REGINALD KELL—renowned concert clarinetist. 


“They are fine and should prove very useful to all interested in music 
for the clarinet. | always thought the Weber work would make a better 


clarinet and piano piece than a quintet.” 


LEOPOLD MANNES—Pianist, President of Mannes College of Music. 


“| think you have made this transcription with great ingenuity because 
it is not always easy to represent well the writing for four strings on a 


piano keyboard.” 


EMIL SCHMACHTENBERG—First Clarinetist, Cincinnati Symphony. 


“| think the idea is an excellent one and your work most excellent, too.” 


REGINALD STEWART—Conductor, Director of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


“This would seem an excellent addition to the classical repertoire.” 


Price $3.50 


CHAPPELL & CO... INC. 
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WALTZ FAVORITES 


cel eaane 


Arranged by PAUL HILL 


Eb — BOOK FoR ALTO SAX, BARITONE SAX, TROMBONE (9°) 
Bh — BOOK ror reumrcs, canner, tenor sax. 
a BOOK FOR PIANO, GUITAR, BASS, ACCORDION, ORGAN, 


VIOLIN, €C MELODY SAX, FLUTE, OBOE. 


@ EVERY NUMBER COMPLETE WITH MELODY, HARMONY AND CHORD-NAMES 
@ ARRANGED AS SOLO, DUET AND 3-WAY (TRIO) CHORUS IN EACH BOOK 


@ PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION OF LEAD INSTRUMENTS O06. Us oar One 
Contents 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM SLEEP 

THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING WOULD YOU 


LOVELY LADY 

KALUA LULLABY 

HONEST AND TRULY 
FOREVER AND A DAY 
ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR 
ZING ZING-ZOOM ZOOM 
THE WEST, A NEST AND YOU 
GOOD NIGHT WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME 
DREAMING DOWN THE RIVER OF GOLDEN DREAMS 


WHILE WE DANCED AT THE MARDI GRAS 
Price 41.00 each F 


LOVELIEST NIGHT OF THE YEAR 
i'M SORRY | MADE YOU CRY 
iT HAPPENED IN MONTEREY 
DROWSY WATERS 
HONOLULU EYES 

ISLE D'AMOUR 

BLUE HAWAII 








Ask For Other Robbins Combo-Orks Books At Your Dealer 
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Left: Richard Cass, concert pianist; right: Edwin Ger- 
schefski, Dean of the Converse College School of 
Music and director of the Spartanburg Music Festival. 


the custom of actually paying its group of instrumentalists (unheard 
of procedure until then!) by the season. In order to obtain the best 
players available in the country, moreover, it advertised in newspapers 
as far away as New England. In the Boston Evening Post of June 17, 
1771, appeared an advertisement for a first and second violinist. two 
hautboys (oboes) and a bassoonist. Instrumentalists “properly quali- 
fied” were to be given a contract for from one to three years. By 
1773, when the St. Cecilia Society had rounded out its personnel, 
Bostonian Josiah Quincy, who happened to be guest at one of its select 
soirees—it was really a private club with annual dues—-wrote back 
home, “The concert-house is a large, inelegant building, situated down 
a yard ... The music was good—the two bass viols and French horns 
were grand. One Abercrombie, a Frenchman just arrived, played the 
first violin, and a solo incomparably better than any one | have ever 
heard. He cannot speak a word of English. and has a salary of five 
hundred guineas a year from the St. Cecilia Society. There were up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty ladies present, and it was called no 
great number.” Quincy further describes a banquet he attended dur- 
ing his stay there: “While at dinner six French horns in concert:— 
most surpassing music. Two solos on the French horn. by one who 
is said to blow the finest horn in the world. He has fifty guineas for 
the season from the St. Cecilia Society.” 

When semi-monthly concerts were instituted in 1776 the personnel 
was regularly four first violins and three second, two violas, two cellos, 
two bassoons, one harpsichord, two clarinets (or oboes), two flutes 
and two horns. : 

That harpsichord mentioned above, however. had its days num- 
bered. In 1792 the St. Cecilia Society wrote to Major Thomas Pinck- 
ney. then Minister to England, to procure and send out to them “one 
grand pianoforte and twenty pounds’ worth of the best modern con- 
cert music.” 

The St. Cecilia Society, with a rounding out of its instrumenta- 
tion, by the turn of the nineteenth century came pretty near to approxi- 
mating a symphony orchestra. Gradually, though, as other musical 
organizations became established in the city. providing music-lovers 
with public concerts, the St. Cecilia Society became more and more 
tle exclusive club, less and less the purveyor of music. It exists still 
today, but with its musical activities confined to the very excellent 
instrumental groups it engages to play for its dances. 

Columbia also early evinced a musical disposition. On August 
30, 1799, was presented the city’s first opera, The Devil to Pay, and 
in 1807 the first commencement program of South Carolina College 
(now University) featured instrumental music. 

With such a background, it can be seen that South Carolina 
comes naturally by her musical festivals, her singing conventions 
(such as that held in Greenville in August with several thousand voices 
taking part), her opera and her symphony orchestras. With the excel- 
lent musical departments in the various colleges, moreover, it looks 
as though the State were on the verge of experiencing a renaissance 








DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 


* 


in music, which will once more put her in the forefront among music- 
loving communities. 

Whatever happens, one thing is certain: the music South Caro- 
linians do create will be created as part of their rich and storied cul- 
ture, will be music of a special and a very human cast.—/. E. S. 
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THE GREAT CHORAL OFFERING 


(Continued from page twenty-five) 


such a chorus was through training in which the singers were forced 
to rely on themselves sans instruments—in a word, a cappella singing. 
Curiously enough, he was turning back to early practices in America, 
to achieve the most modern of modern standards. His idea proved 
good, and the chorus has benefited by it ever since. 

Still, it needed something besides an idea. It needed courage. 
Vogt had that, too. In 1897, to the amazement of everyone but him- 
self, he disbanded the chores. He disbanded it so that he could start 
again—as he did in 1900—with voices chosen for that season. Many 
of the voices were the same as those used before, but their quality 
as of that date had to be ascertained by direct examination. Since 
the turn of the century the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir has had as 
its second unalterable rule “selection by the season.” The Choir mem- 
bers must re-apply each year and if necessary submit to a new test. 

Other highlights of the organization: 

From 1902 the Pittsburgh Symphony, then under Victor Herbert, 
and later under Emil Paur, joined forces with the Choir for perform- 
ances of accompanied works. It was with this body that the visits to 
American cities began—to Buffalo in 1905, to New York’s Carnegie 
Hall in 1907. After 1909, with the Chicago Symphony, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Boston were added to the itinerary. 

On February 6, 1917, after the Choir had completed its twentieth 
season of actual performance and had sung its seventy-eighth concert 
under his baton, Dr. Vogt* retired and Dr. Herbert A. Fricker took 
his place. 

After 1918, in cooperation with the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Choir gave concerts in Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and, in 1923, in Kingston, Montreal and Ottawa. From 1926 to 1931 
it appeared with the Cincinnati Orchestra under Fritz Reiner, giving 
concerts in Cincinnati and Detroit. After 1935, as we said, the Toronto 
Symphony was associated with the Choir. 

In 1942, Sir Ernest MacMillan became the conductor of the Men- 
delssohn Choir with which was merged the Toronto Conservatory 
Choir. In 1948, true to the old tradition, a cappella concerts were pre- 
sented in both Ottawa and Montreal. In addition to its regular con- 
certs the Choir organized a three-day’s Bach Festival in 1950. In 
1954, together with a large part of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
it reappeared in Carnegie Hall, New York, presenting Handel’s 
Messiah and Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. These works have for many 
years past been given annually in Toronto and are broadcast in full 
over the network of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and other works are 
broadcast from time to time. 


In the Age of Hurry 


Choral organizations tend to suffer from competition with dis- 
tractions and temptations of the modern world. In the heyday of 
vocal enterprise, in 1890, it was stated by the historian Ritter of that 
period, “Amateur vocal societies, such as male, female and mixed 
choruses, are now to be found all over the United States. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five small and large cities report over four hundred 
singing societies; Philadelphia alone is the home of over sixty socie- 
ties . . .” Since then the trend has been toward orchestras rather 
than choruses. 

However, the old attraction of choral work persists, namely the 
urge not only to hear the voice in a great surge of sound but also to 
be one of the performers. For, though the orchestras assembled on 
the platforms for oratorio performances are professional down to the 
last cymbals player and the last piccolo, the singers are most of them 
amateurs—bank clerks, butchers, postmen, high school students, house- 
wives—ordinary folk who, even in these days of specialized leisure 
and synthetic entertainment, still want to feel and make themselves 
felt through music. 

So, come Christmas or Easter, come great and impressive events, 
towns go festive, footlights cease to be barriers, and song by the 
people and for the people bursts forth. It will happen in the 1954-55 
season as it has happened before—choruses made up of all religions, 
races, sects, “ages and social strata crowding the platforms, raising 
their voices in one glorious outpouring of song, ennobled by vast 
orchestral accompaniment. —H. E. S. 


*This great choral leader passed away in 1926. His successor, Dr. Fricker, 


died in 1943. 
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The purchase of a LIFTON 
Case is like buying paid-up 
insurance for the life of your 
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valued instrument. “eee 
You can afford this protec- THE 
tion for pennies more. "STERLING" 
MARK IN 
THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION © "N°CageeNT 


18 WEST '8th STREET NEW YORK, N,. Y. 
LIFTON CASES "ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Insist on the LIFTON Trademark — Your Guarantee of Satisfaction 


Gretsch Spotlight 

Sal Salvador, his Gretsch 
and his group a hit with 
Birdland customers 











Sal Salvador and Gretsch Guitar 


That ever welcome “Yesterdays” becomes newer than tomorrow the way Sal 
Salvador and his Quartet play it at Birdland and on the new Capitol record- 
ings. (Hear “Cabin in the Sky” and “See” also!) Sal’s great style and versatility 
find happy outlet on his new Gretsch guitar. As Sal puts it, “fastest, easiest- 
playing guitar I’ve ever handled!” He says the “Miracle Neck” helps keep 
his fingers fresh—has a lot of praise for the Gretsch guitar tone as well. Try a 
Gretsch yourself. Send for your FREE Gretsch Album that describes the 
Gretsch Electromatic Cutaway Guitar played by Sal Salvador. And be sure 
to ask for your FREE autographed photo of Sal, too. Write: Frep. Grerscn, 
Dept. IM-1154G, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 











PROTECT YOUR FUTURE Buy your EXTRA Bonds Now! 








The Blue Blazers recently started their 
third year at the Peterborough Golt 
and Country Club in Peterborough, 
Ontario, Canada. Left to right: Dave 
Fanning, bass; Don Barrick, piano, cla- 
violine and leader; Sam Kingdon, 
drums. They are members of Local 
191, Peterborough 


Pictures for this department should be sent to the Interna- 
tiona! Musician, 39 Division Street, Newark 2, N. J., with 
names of players and their instruments indicated from left 
to right. Include biographical information, and an account 
of the spot where the orchestra is playing at present time. 





“The Three Cavaliers” (Vince Swider on guitar, Stan Jajko on string bass, 
Chet Mackowiak on accordion) are entertaining in the Webster, Massachu- 
setts, area. They are members of Local 494. Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


“The Merrymen” are appearing for their fourth year at Henry's Bay View 
Inn, Bronx, New York. Left to right: Charlie Theisinger, saxophone; 
Eddie Kovarik, drums; Ernie De Pasquale, bass and Mike Russoniello, piano. 








Kinney’s Barn Dance Gang of Snohomish, Washington, play for dancing at 
Kinney’s Barn. Front row: Curt Furr, Pop Kinney and Marty Daholgren. 
Back row: Val Crawford, Guy Rine, Harold Hubbard and Betty Lou Steele. 


The Amp-Aires of Local 16, Newark, New Jersey, doing club dates in and 
around Newark for the past three years. Left to right: Joe Palmucci, steei 
guitar; Lou Tobie, accordion; Frank Cook, drums; Joe Aldi, guitar. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Duke Dudley and his Blue Notes have played fer the American Legion Post 
No. 113 at Granite City, Illinois, for the past five years, plus one-night 
engagements in this territory for weddings and other social gatherings. 
Left to right: H. Wesley (Duke) Dudley, leader and drums; Don Williams, 
trombone; Frank Shipper, tenor sax and vocals; Phil Youngberg, piano. All 
are long-time members of Local 717, East St. Louis, Illinois. 


Walt Gamache Trio (Walt Gamache, piano; Larry Kniveton, baritone sax, 
tenor and clarinet; Mike Rucci, drums and vocals) is in tenth year at Oak 
Manor, Tiverton, Rhode Island. All hail from Local 216, Fall River, Mass. 


Andrew Shirley and his Orchestra entertain at the V. F. W. in Irwin, Penn- 
sylvania. Front row, left to right: Ike Scheuverle, trumpet; Walter Scheverie, 
trumpet; Amedo D‘Angelo, saxophone. Back row, left to right: Rudy Scheu- 
erle, trombone; Andrew Scheverle, leader and drummer; and Charles Hel- 
man, piano and vocals. All are members of Local 339, Greensburg. 
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Jerry Sobiek and his Radio and Recording Orchestra are working through- 
out the Green Bay, Wisconsin, area. Front row, lef) to right: Walter 
Schoepke, sax and clarinet; Jerry Sobiek, sax and clarinet; Jerry Smits, 
tenor sax and clarinet; Ronnie Marto, accordion. Back row, left to right: 
Ray Sobiek, trumpet; Orville Carlson, trumpet; Tony Dorner, tuba; Eddie 
Deschane, drums. They are all members of Local 205, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Eddie King Trio is at the Asbury Main Tavern for its fourth consecutive 
year. Left to right: Bill Avdoulos, drums; Myron Lee Bove, saxophone and 
Eddie King, piano. All are members of Local 399, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


Frank Fitch and his Orchestra have been performing single engagements 
around Hudson and Albany, New York, for the past four years. Front row, 
left to right: Fred Brignull, Hewitt Shafer, Fred ‘‘Doc’’ Wyatt, Billy Connors, 
Frank Fitch, Henry “Bud” Duntz. Back row, left to right: Harold Fredericks, 
Carl Mayo, Jr., Jack Wilkins, Lou Pettinichi, John Clapp. All of Local 676. 
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“THE SWEETEST BELL 


Portable, Four Octaves, Custom- 
Built — Backed by Factory 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “Celeste,” etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Lecal Dealer or Write te: 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 


TONE IN MUSIC” 


Guarantee. 


CELESTE ARE: 


Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 








NOW --- BETTER THAN EVER 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Faster—Stronger—Improved Type 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
recise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
he KEATON saves time, gives superior results. 


(Notes 1/2 actual 
sise) 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





DENVER - DRESDEN 


PEDAL TYMPANI 


MANUFACTURED IN U. S. A. 





The world’s finest and only pedal tym- 
pani with fully suspended bowls, ex- 
ternal mechanism, practical indicators 
and positive clutch as used in almost 
every major symphony orchestra. 


~ FOR FREE CIRCULAR WRITE: 
HALL DRUM CO. 


623 Ursulines Street New Orleans, La. 











e New styles. 10 for 

Ad Lib Solos $1.00. Trumpet, Ac- 
cordion, Saxophone, 

Clarinet, etc. Following folios $1.00 each. 
100 Licks, 50 Piano, accordion, or Guitar 
intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib, Ad lib the mel- 
Small Combo—30 Intros., 30 chasers, 

. 50c extra. 


LAURELDALE, PA. 


ody. 

6 kit specials, Be-Bop. C.O. 
(FREE CIRCULARS.) 
WIN NEHER - - 














STEEL GUITARISTS 


For case in fast single-note, runs and all 
full chord backgrounds try the ALKIRE 
TUNING. Increases your technique by re- 
ducing left hand motion up to 90%. Used 
and recommended by players and teachers 


for 17 years. Hundreds of solos and studies 
available. Graded courses to meet your 
personal needs. Free advisory service. Fur- 
ther information on request. 


Eddie Alkire School of Music 
BOX 485, EASTON, PA. 








By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 





STICK CONTROL 
MALLET CONTROL 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 





Elementary and Advanced 


For the practicing drummer .......... $2.50 
“400 Measures Analyzed and 


For the practicing vibe player......$2.50 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Instructor $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 





Fingered 75 
Postpaid — Cash with Order 











For Schools and Drum Corps.......... $1.00 47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 



































TRAP DRUM 


“What is a trap drum,” inquires a curious reader, and the answer 
is that there ain’t no such animal. 

Years ago, when men were men and women didn’t smoke, the 
popular but rather sketchy term for a dance drummer’s outfit was 
double drums. The double drum outfit, in addition to snare drum and 
bass drum, comprised all the necessary accessories to make it go. 
from bass drum pedal to canary bird whistle. These accessories were 
known as traps, hence the term drums and traps. 

I know of no such thing as a trap drum. This term was probably 
coined somewhere along the line by some misguided character who. 
not knowing much about it, jumped to the conclusion that any drum 
was a trap, or vice versa. Indeed he might have got it from a diction- 
ary. One I have informs us that a trap is a percussion instrument or, 
plural, a group of them. 

However, among the informed, the term trap drum, if and as 
used, has long since fallen into the discard, together with skiddoo. 
twenty-three and oh you kid, without which profound expressions the 
boys in the back room of twenty years ago would have been unable 
to carry on an intelligent conversation. 


Bee in the Bonnet? 


L. B., Duluth, Minn., complains that, while he feels completely 
relaxed while playing on his snare drum with his sticks, it is another 
story when he uses brushes. Could it be, he ventures, on account of 
the shorter length of the brushes? 

It could possibly be, but ‘more likely it is what we call a mental 
hazard. You have made up your mind, L. B., that when you pick up 
your brushes you are going to encounter trouble, and automatically, 
old man, trouble looms up and forthwith you get the jitters. 

There are many problems in the manipulation of a drum set that 
can be explained away by a careful delineation of the “whys” and 
“wherefores” involved, but this particular one may be disposed of, 
I think, with just two words—/orget it. 


Music of the Caribbean 


An illuminating letter received from brother Jerry Putnam, San- 
turce, Puerto Rico, which | reprint in part, with thanks to the writer. 

“It’s quite an order being a dance drummer in Puerto Rico, for 
you must play the music of Cuba (Rumba, Mombo, Danzon, Bolero. 
Cha-Cha), that of Spain (Paso Doble, Jota), that of Santo Domingo 
(Merengue), plus all the American tempos. 

“Here, to most ‘drummers,’ a set of timbales and a cymbal con- 
stitute a drum set, but this is changing. The younger progressive men 
are using the bass and snare drum now. 
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Premier of England offer a full range of 
e the finest in percussion. Unequalled for 
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see your dealer or write either: 
HALL DRUM CO. PACIFIC M. S. CO. j 


623 URSULINES ST. 1143 S. SANTEE ST. } 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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“I think the music of the Caribbean offers much more freedom. | 
excitement and imagination for the drummer than do our fox trots 
and jazz idioms. 

“The ‘timbalero’ in my combo plays all the dance tempos of the 
Latin-American, and the slow and fast fox trots. He is an all-around 
man, even though he doesn’t read a note.” 


Chatter 


Old-timer, aged seventy-seven and still pounding the skins, writes: 
“Oh for those good old days when playing in a band was considered 
an adventure!” 

Brother, at your age you should feel proud to be able to play in 
a band, period. Congratulations, keep going—you still must have 
what it takes. 

* % * * % *% 

John Carlisle, Washington, D. C., writes that he got quite a kick 
out of my recent reference to the hi-hat and its origin. He asks if the 
original contraption wasn’t known as the sock-cymbal or the Charles- 
ton cymbal. 

Yes, and it went under a half-dozen other names as well. But 
whatever its name, it serves the same purpose, and what would a 
drummer of today do without it? 

* % % & * 


W. R. Wiant, St. Albans, West Virginia, who frequently sends in 
a musical reminiscence for my edification, writes this time about the 
Wheeling orchestra. which at one time rehearsed at the local Y. M. C. A. 
in the auditorium, situated next to the gymnasium. 

In the middle of a rehearsal the physical director barged in and 
announced to the leader that he’d have to stop that racket. It was 
disturbing to the boxers who were punching the bag in the gym. 

We have a similar situation here at the Stone Studio. although 
with no complaints from the neighbors. The Kelley and Hayes gym- 
nasium was until recently back to back with our rear studio windows. 
and on the floor above we still have a gigantic printing press with a 
couple of loose sprockets or something thundering away from morn- 
ing ‘til night. A thousand times I have been asked by visitors if there 
was a drum corps practicing overhead. However, I am so accustomed 
to these pseudo drumbeats that I never actually hear them unless 
someone calls them to my attention. 
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Gretsch Spotlight 





“That great Gretsch sound” 
draws rave of still another 
drum star, Remo Belli 





Remo Belli and Gretsch Broadkasters 


REMO BELLI’ association with the much-discussed Billy May Band has 
been still another successful chapter for this drummer with the big-name back- 
ground (Jimmy Zito, Dick Stabile, Bud Freeman, Max Miller). The drums 
he plays are pure Belli—and pure Gretsch. And like so many other top 
drummers, Remo says, “Gretsch Broadkasters, greatest drums I ever owned.” 
Try a Gretsch outfit at your dealer, write for your free catalog that shows the 
drums played by Remo Belli (and consistent winners of national drummer 
popularity polls). Address: Frep, Gretscu, Dept. im-1154D. 60 Broadway, 
Brooklyn 11, New York. 
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DISAGREEMENT ON EXTENSION FINGERINGS 


Dr. Frederick Neumann, author of an excellent thesis, violin left- 
hand technique—A Survey of Basic Doctrines, recently sent me the 
following letter taking exception to one of my fingering problem 
solutions: 


“Dear Mr. Babitz: 


“Today I got the August number with the solution of two finger- 
ing problems which I had not seen before. The extension fingerings 
you print for the first one are very ingenious but ! am not sure that 
they are the most practical. Fingerings of this type are very useful 
when it is a question of eliminating shifts that are musically undesir- 
able. In such cases the greater difficulty of a succession of extensions 
is a price to be paid for a better aesthetic result. 


“There might be occasions on which such fingerings are actually 
easier to perform, but these occasions are very rare, I believe. Al- 
most always they are much more difficult, mainly for two reasons. 
One is that extensions always involve a strain and I wonder how 
many times in succession anybody can play the arpeggio with the 
lower fingering without getting a cramp in the hand? The other 
reason is that a sequence of extensions as shown in the lower finger- 
ing carries always a great hazard for intonation, because the fingers 
have to hit the right places from a moving hand. Now a steady hand 
is perhaps the most important single factor for intonation security 
because it provides a solid basis for the action of the fingers, a re- 
liable point of reference fromm which they can find their bearings. 
It is like shooting at a target which is much easier to hit when you 
are standing still and much harder when you try to hit it while on 
the run. As long as the question is one of easy execution—and this, 
I believe, is the issue—I should like to propose the upper fingering 
for the arpeggio: 
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“The same solution has probably been sent in by many of your 
readers. It is neither original nor modern, but it is very easy, can 
be perfectly sightread by any good violinist. In addition, it lies com- 
fortably in the hand. 

“With best wishes, 

Sincerely. 
Frederick Neumann.” 
Reply 
Dear Dr. Neumann: 
Thanks for your interesting letter. Although I do not agree with 


it, | think that your case against extensions is put about as well as 
can possibly be done. 
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I find that your disagreement is not with extensions as I see them 
but with traditional extensions which involve crude finger stretching 
and intonation risks. That my fingering does not involve these things 
may not be apparent merely by reading the fingering: so I shall try 
to explain my conception of dynamic extensions which has nothing 
to do with finger stretching, and which, as a matter of fact, eliminates 
such things entirely. 

Rather than begin by showing how the lower fingering is actually 
played, I shall take the problem in a simplified form and show how 
one can train the hand to do walking extensions with ease and accu- 
racy. A “safe and secure” position can be attained from a moving 
as well as from a stationary hand, just as a tennis player can be just 
as accurate when he is running as when he is standing still. Even 
when the hand is in motion, it is possible always to have a stable 
point of reference, namely a root finger. In playing the following 
example the second is the root finger. 


rc 
‘Zn 


2nd 3rd 
Pos.Pos, 


When the first finger is played. the hand is in the second position. 
when the second finger is put down the first finger is raised, and the 
hand moves to the third position while the second finger is being 
played! As a result of this unorthodox procedure the shape of the 
second finger is changed while it is played: it becomes slightly more 
bent at the joints but the note remains unchanged. After the hand has 
reached the third position, the fourth finger can be put down without 
any stretching or strain. 

The solid line in the following drawing shows the position of 
the thumb and finger while in the second position; the broken line 
shows how they change in the third position. 


ROOT FINGER [el 





The second or root finger is firmly in place throughout this shift 
and serves as a very stable point of reference for control of inton- 
ation, much more dependable than an unanchored hand jumping from 
one position to another. 

Once the above shift has been slowly practiced, one can proceed 
to increase speed gradually in the following exercise until it is played 


al lightning speed. 








In very fast playing it is not necessary to make the complete 
position shift. As a matter of fact. a comfortable position can be 
found for the thumb and second finger in the third position, and the 
entire shift accomplished by a slight bending of the wrist up and 
down. With a slightly greater amount of bending the fourth finger 
can easily reach A without stretching. This principle can be applied 
in the arpeggio of the fingering problem. It is not necessary to shift 
the thumb and hand once a good point of reference has been found 


for the wrist. 
(Continued on page forty-eight) 
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DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
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Fine, full - bodied, all - year - round 
rayon gabardines. MATCHED HAND- 
STITCHED edges, fully lined. Sizes 
34 - 46 longs and regulars. Smart— 
cool—good looking. 

Guaranteed against more than 2% shrinkage. 
Colors: Roya! Blue, Powder Blue, Grey, 
Gold, Rust, Lime, Beige, etc. 

We have outfitted fine bands all over the U.S. A. 
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CONSIDERATIONS FOR BETTER TRUMPET INTONATION 


While helping young students solve their playing problems this 
Summer, certain aspects of trumpet performance came to mind for 
periods of long consideration. Thus developed an extensive chain of 
thought around the subject of intonation and why one hears such a 
wide variety of pitch, not only among students, but among profes- 
sionals as well. It probably always has been thus—and always will 
be, but it is still fun to think of what we can do about it. There is 
no magic formula in common knowledge that will solve all the inton- 
ation problems we meet; but at least we can investigate and contem- 
plate. An all-around discussion can create more awareness of the 
problems, and although some things cannot be changed, they can at 
least be explained. And along the way some individuals will discover 
a solution to their own personal problems, mainly through a stimulat- 
ing of their own thinking processes. 

In a broad discussion of some length some convenient divisions 
could be made, such as: (1) the player, (2) his equipment, (3) the 
science of acoustics, (4) job situations, (5) “non-musical” problems. 
Let us start with number two. ' 


Choice of Equipment Affects Intonation 


Previously we discussed mouthpieces mainly in regard to tone 
quality. Now the emphasis is on intonation. If you are compiling a 
mental check-list, note down: 

1. Mouthpieces that are very deep or too open tend to make the 
instrument go flat. The effort yequired to compensate for this tendency 
can be put to better use elsewhere. 

2. Mouthpieces that have a shallow cup and/or a small throat 
invariably cause the tone to go very sharp in (a) high register, (b) any 
fortissimo passage. It is a shame so many players seem not to care, 
though, just so long as the high notes come out a little easier. 

Expect intonation troubles from any “trick” or “fad” mouthpiece. 
The only mouthpieces that are an aid to better intonation vary but 
slightly from the average. With careful investigation and expert 
advice from several sources, it is possible for any interested trumpeter 
to satisfy himself that his mouthpiece is not a detriment to accurate 
intonation. It is a more difficult problem, however, with the instru- 
ment itself. 

Any player looking for an instrument “absolutely in tune” might 
as well give up now. There is no such miracle horn. But if you think 
there is some instrument that has better intonation than the one you 
now play, here is a suggestion that may save a lot of time and grief 
and fruitless experiment: look for the instrument with the fewest flat 
notes—or, of course, the one that needs the least correction of any 
sort. In general, the average player can more easily correct sharpness 
than flatness. 

Most professional-type trumpets come with a slide device on both 
the first and third valve slides, thus giving the player a mechanical 
control for lowering the pitch of any note where the fingering involves 
use of that valve. Players who ignore the use of these devices prob- 
ably also ignore accurate intonation. Note also, that no slide raises 
pitch. This function is mainly the duty of the lips. Some tones the 
player must “lip in tune,” but the less of this the better. Lip strength 
is more wisely conserved for endurance and control in the high regis- 
ter. Again in general, most players can lip down both further and 
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easier than they can lip up. Few players can do much lipping around 
when the embouchure is tired, or when playing a real pianissimo, or 
when they are under pressure “on the job,” or when they are up in 
the high register where “the groove” is pretty small—and hard to hit, 
period! Most of the “bloops” a pro makes are accidents resulting 
from trying to humor the intonation under these conditions or poor 
odds for success. That is why he will take every opportunity to lower 
the pitch mechanically. It is much safer. 

Another aid is alternate fingering. Here are some suggestions I 
have found useful, especially on a medium-bore trumpet with a 
medium-size bell. 

Try “bottom line e” with the third valve, not the first and second. 
For e-flat extend the back slide one-eighth inch, for d about one- 
quarter inch, and for d-flat about one-half inch. Locate the true slide 
position for each tone: don’t expect one extension to properly adjust 
all three notes. 

Between “top space g” and “high c” make a conscious effort to 
hold the pitch down to avoid going sharp. See if “high a” is better 
in tune with the third valve. Extending the proper trigger about one- 
eighth inch when playing a-flat and b-flat can be a life-saver when 
sustaining a muted tone, or one open and soft. 

Some (larger) instruments can be improved by shortening the 
valve slides by cutting off one-eighth to one-quarter inch of‘the tub- 
ing, especially where the slide is equipped with a trigger. What is 
removed can be easily “put back” by just extending the slide. 

Each player must investigate for himself his own instrument, 
seeking whenever possible the opinions of serious players and teachers 
who are willing to stop and listen. A top-notch repairman, who is 
preferably a former brass man, also will be very helpful. No rule or 
guide applies to a large number of cases. Every manufacturer has his 
own different opinion of just how long the slides and tubes should be. 
And most of them—in a sincere effort at improvement—change their 
minds from year to year and model to model. The trumpet is built 
to a “tempered scale” that is further “tampered with” in hundreds 
of (slightly) different ways. Attempts at improvement mostly seem to 
“rob Peter to pay Paul.” To cure one note, another is ruined. 

A specific case comes to mind. I had a group of students (all 
from the same band) all of whom used the same model cornet. All 
were better than average players. One was outstanding. Yet none of 
them ever played any a-flat in any octave in tune. All were horribly 
flat. This was more than coincidence. Investigation led to only one 
answer. This particular model instrument was constructed with the 
third valve slide much too long—probably in the effort to make low d 
and c-sharp in tune without recourse to the trigger. This is just shift- 
ing pain from one place to the other, and is hardly an exemplary 
attempt at a real cure. The hack saw is the real answer—plus a little 
reminder that the trigger could better elongate that slide, just as it 
does on other instruments with a third valve slide of more practical 
length. Several models of cornets, and also many new models of 
large-bore trumpets bear investigation along this line. 

The bell of the trumpet is about one-third of the instrument. Its 
size and shape have great influence upon intonation. Many of the 
intonation improvements of modern day instruments are due to new 
bell tapers. In the past few years almost every manufacturer has 
developed a new model large-bore trumpet (and cornet) I suppose 
in quest of a rounder, fuller, more pleasing tone—perhaps where the 
instrument is supposed to compensate for the disappointingly thin tone 
that comes from the too popular peashooter mouthpiece. 

So, at best, and after much trial and error, time and expense, the 
trumpeter still ends up with an imperfect instrument, but at least he 
is reasonably satisfied that he is as close as he can get; that now tae 
instrument is as efficient as he can expect, and that its minor, mini- 
mized defects will not be beyond control. 

That control he will expect from the practice and study that 
develop his own playing procedures, now free from any serious stymie 
(we hope) that can be blamed directly on his equipment. 

Those who seek better intonation will investigate every possibility, 
for they will believe that “everything makes a difference,” everything 
affects intonation one way or another. Contributions to improvement 
will come from many sources. Paul Hindemith in his “Craft of Musi- 
cal Composition” says it so perfectly, “A musician believes only what 
he hears.” This leads us ahead to the realization that after all other 
sources of improvement are exhausted and we are still short of the 
mark, the only hope left is “in the ear” and in training it to be more 
alert—to better intonation. 

(To be continued.) 
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“God helps those who help themselves.” 
“This book will help you to help yourself.” 
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A Complete Course in Basic Musicianship 
For Beginner or Professional 
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AMPLIFICATION 


After guitars were made stronger and more powerful through 
amplification and, in fact, took on a different quality of tone, it was 
an ultimate outcome that the accordion should follow suit. Of course, 
the accordion isn’t exactly a soft-sounding instrument; accordions, 
though, are built with more resonance and brilliance than others. The 
difference in wet and dry tuning has had much to do with the power 
of accordions to a great degree. In a small room the weakest accor- 
dion will sound loud; play the same instrument in a large room or in 
a room with many people (whose bodies will absorb the sound) or 
put the same instrument outdoors and you just won’t hear a thing! 
I can recall days when I played in a large band; after a brass section 
had played a strain or two, the leader would point to me to play the 
next strain on an accordion. Those were woeful days; after all this 
brass, the accordion sounded like an awful let down. It just didn’t 
carry. Today, thanks to amplification, one can now play as loud and 
strong as any brass section. This, too, without straining the reeds of 
the accordion or one’s left arm! 

Amplification need not only be used for intensity. There’s also 
the factor of deepness. Of all the shortcomings of the accordion, the 
one that bothers me most, personally, is the lack of depth. Listening 
to an organ play, I’m simply thrilled by the low, deep, vibrant, pedal 
bass tone; I can feel the vibrations through my body and something 
sympathetic wells up within me. The accordion has something of this 
organ, reed sound; however, the bulk of the sound to my ears is treble, 
high and more leggiero in character; I think of the accordion as light 
and capricious and the organ as majestic, elephantine and awesome 
(as well as reverent.) I like the lightness of the accordion but I sorely 
miss this something underneath it. With my Concert Ensemble, I made 
up for this by having a string bass play our bass lines, doubling the 
accordion an octave lower. As a solo instrument, though, the accordion 
has lacked depth. To make reeds that low would entail larger reeds, 
reeds which in turn would make the accordion larger in size and 
greater in weight. Amplification can deepen and stabilize the bass 
register. The accordionist can now play in the register of a string 
bass and can play well in tune, and can change easily from pizzicato 
to arco without picking up and laying down a bow. Most amplifiers 
have an automatic tremolo switch. This can be modified in speed to 
be more or less prominent. I don’t particularly care to have this auto- 
matic vibrato constantly sounding as they do in organs, too; however, 
when doing a background at a wedding ceremony, or for light dinner 
music I think they’re ideal. For a solo selection, I prefer the hand 
and wrist vibrato. 

As for the selection of an amplifier, that is a personal taste. It’s 
much like hi-fi equipment: we all hear things differently. I think the 
item of greatest importance in amplifiers (and this is how I bought 
my television set, too) is to be concerned with the size of the speaker. 
Bass tones are produced by large reeds, longer strings, longer pipes 
and passages, etc.; so, too, if we’re going to reproduce low sounds, 
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we must have the /argest speaker possible to do the job. If you're 
going to play your left hand with an amplifier (in danee bands, many 
men play only their right hands) I’d suggest getting nothing smaller 
than a ten-inch speaker; today there are sets available with twelve- 
inch and fifteen-inch speakers. Of course, larger speakers mean greater 
weight. I used a four-wheel dolly at first to transport my set around 
on club dates. Today I use a Portable Porter, which helps relieve the 
load when carrying the accordion, too. One must be careful in rolling 
the amplifier to keep it from hitting ruts, curbs and other obstacles in 
the road or sidewalk. All these rolling devices don’t help much ascend- 
ing or descending stairs. Theyre marvelous on the straightaway, 
though. 

I, at first, had an amplifier with a cable that was screwed on to 
the outlet in the amplifier. This did not work out too well; if, per- 
chance, I had my foot on the cable and happened to stand up, snap! 
would go the cable. Today | use a telephone jack which will come 
loose if necessary. Another item of great concern is the pick-up. At 
first all pick-ups required a hole being drilled through the casing of 
the accordion; then there were pick-ups that required no holes—this 
was an advantage for individuals who changed accordions frequently. 

With the various controls on an amplifier, much care must be 
used in the way the various dials are set. I like to set my gain way 
up on the amplifier and keep it down on the volume control on my 
accordion. I also find it to best advantage to concentrate the power 
on the /ow register. I keep my tone control turned to the bass side 
and I like to play my accordion with as little high registers as possible. 
| prefer the bassoon reed for my keyboard and for increased volume 
add one middle reed. For the left hand I prefer the three lower reeds 
with the higher register cut out. In rhythmic tunes I like to play the 
left hand with few, if any, chords. If chords are necessary, I prefer 
them in the right hand. 





These lower registers are also excellent for sustaining and add a 
lot of depth to a band. 





Another excellent device with an amplifier is to play both hands 
in unison with another instrument with depth such as the saxophone: 




















For simulating a tenor band section, the low reeds make a nice 
three-way play: ; 


Ge Tence Sax 





(Continued on page forty-eight) 
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° BANDS 
MAKE 


° HISTORY 


Continued from the October issue 


Now came the era of great bandmasters and 
flourishing town bands. In the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, the so-called military 

* band was undoubtedly the most popular form 
of group instrumental music. Writing at the 
turn of the century, the historian W. L. Hub- 
bard estimated that there were in the United 


Stegmaier Gold Medal Band, sponsored by the Stegmaier Brewing Company of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is the outgrowth of the old 109th 
Band founded in 1916 under the leadership of Sergeant Thompson H. Rowley. During World War I, the band members were used as teleph 
and couriers and, at the end of hostilities, toured Europe with the 109th Field Artillery minstrel show. 
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States “over eighteen thousand 
bands, ranging all the way from 
the little company of village ama- 
teurs to the finest concert associa- 
tions.” 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, who 
built up a new concept of the band 
—he was the father of the concert 
band as we know it today—after 
playing as a boy in home-town 
bands in Ireland transferred to a 
regimental band, Canada-bound, 
and in no time at all had found 
his way to Boston. This was in 
1848. By 1856, through a series 
of leaderships in smaller Massa- 
chusetts bands, he had become 
leader first of the Boston Brigade 
Band and then of the Salem Band 
for “a thousand a year and all you 
can make.” With this band as his 
tool, he went to work in earnest. 
Regular Fourth of July concerts 
were instituted on the Boston Com- 
mon. In 1857 he marched down 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, D. C., 
at the inauguration of James Buchanan as 
President. 

The success of this appearance made it pos- 
sible for Gilmore to form in 1859 a band of 
his own—uniform them, provide them with 
music and music stands, pay $200 for re- 


Macungie Band (Pennsylvania), 
Ralph A. Daubert, director 


hearsal room for the season. The Civil War 
which might have shattered his plans did in 
fact boost them. His band offered its services 
as a recruiting unit, and made quite a show 
parading the streets of Boston, ribbons in their 
hats. In October of 1861, the band enlisted 
en masse, and before departing gave two fare- 
well concerts in Boston Music Hall, to that 
city’s great elation. In New York Dodsworth’s 
Band met their regiment and there was an 
emulatory parade to City Hall Park. During 
the reconstruction period, when Gilmore was 
stationed by the government in New Orleans, 
he gave a series of concerts there which in- 
cluded one in the square in which 5,000 voices 
and 500 bandsmen were massed, the whole 
backed by a huge drum and trumpet corps. 
“Hail Columbia” was sung with a battery of 
cannon booming on each beat of the drum, 
all reinforced by the pealing of bells in neigh- 
borhood churches. In appreciation New Or- 
leans accorded him a banquet, at which the 
city fathers presented him with a silver goblet 
brimful of gold coins. In a word, Gilmore 
had come into his stride. 

Just before the war closed, Gilmore estah- 
lished himself as a composer by bringing out 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 
which became a hit tune of the day. When 
he returned to Boston he went into the band 
instrument manufacturing business—Gilmore 
and Wright—as a side line. 
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Now began his visions. He had his first 
one—this anent the National Peace Jubilee— 
when he happened to be in New York one 
warm June day in 1867. But let him describe 
it himself: 

“A vast structure rose before me, filled with 
the loyal of the land, through whose lofty 
arches a chorus of ten thousand voices and 
the harmony of a thousand instruments rolled 
their sea of sound, accompanied by the chim- 
ing of bells and the booming of cannon, all 
pouring forth their praises and gratifications 
in loud hosannas with all the majesty and 
grandeur of which music seemed capable.” 

These were the days when, to have a vision 
—at least given Gilmore’s personality—was 
to realize it. It took exactly two years for him 
to work out this one, with a few extra em- 
bellishments. They were years concerned with 
mailing thousands of circulars throughout the 
country, assembling 103 choirs from Maine 
to Illinois (proportion established, eight so- 
pranos, seven altos, five tenors and six bassos), 
erecting a “temple of harmony” requiring 
over two and a half million feet of lumber 
and costing a hundred twenty thousand dol- 
lars. constructing the largest pipe organ ever 
built and the largest drum ever put together, 
training 20.000 school children, engaging 
strong-lunged Euphrosyne Parepa-Rosa as 
soloist and Ole Bull as first violinist, commis- 
sioning a new national anthem (words by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes), pitting a chorus of 
10,000 voices against an orchestra of 1.000 
and inviting as honored guests President 
Grant and his Cabinet and a whole galaxy 
of Army and Navy brass. 

In 1872, Gilmore put on another, much 
bigger, peace festival, The World Peace Jubi- 
lee. with thousands upon thousands jamming 
the building five hundred fifty feet long and 
three hundred fifty feet wide, with a chorus 
of twenty thousand, and an orchestra of two 
thousand. One hundred and sixty-five choral 
societies pledged their support. J. Thomas 
Baldwin was appointed by Gilmore to as- 
semble two hundred first violins, a hundred 
and fifty second violins, a hundred violas and 
other instruments in proportion. Twenty-six 
cities of the United States contributed bands. 
All these forces combined under the baton of 
Gilmore on the opening day of the jubilee to 
render “Old Hundred.” 

Today when we begin to sense that the 
spirit’s quickening can be achieved through 
the single perfect phrase performed by an 
ensemble sized just to its requirements, we 
are apt to ridicule effects achieved through 
forests of beams, vistas of rafters and oceans 
of human beings. However, in that day the 
vast continent, still but half peopled, seemed 
to call for a form that expressed limitless 
space and human power to match. So, when 
red-shirted firemen, a hundred _ strong. 
pounded on anvils lined at the sides of vast 
orchestras, and the great organ, military 
bands, drum corps, bells in the city’s church 
towers and cannon supplemented their efforts, 
the thousands there gathered sensed through 
their tortured eardrums and their palpitating 
nerves that here, if a goal was not attained. 
there still had been brought out of the void 
a huge lump of sound, shapeless. yet some- 
thing future generations might whittle down, 
fashion into a thing of balance, perhaps even 
of beauty. 
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These jubilees were bene- 
ficial in quite practical ways. 
too. For one thing, they 
brought choirs together from 
all parts of the country, put 
them under highly competent 
leadership and gave them a 
sense of unity of effort that 
no mere community program 
could have accomplished. 
However unwieldy the final 
achievement, the working out 
required weeks and months 
of painstaking practice on the 
part of small groups. And, 
remember, this meant musical 
stimulus in small communi- 
ties; 400 or so persons active- 
ly participating and carrying 
their enthusiasm into 400 
homes. It was impossible to 
be an active participant in the 
peace jubilees without gain- 
ing a belief in music as a 
social force. 

Moreover, a healthy spirit 
of emulation was brought 
about by comparison with the 
visiting European bands and 
European leaders: the Grena- 
dier Guard Band of London, 
the Garde Republicaine Band 
of Paris, the Grenadier Regi- 
ment Band of Germany—and, 
as a final drawing card, the 
Waltz King, Johann Strauss. 

At the close of the jubilee 
a grateful Boston presented 
Gilmore with two gold medals and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The next year Gilmore put on a gigantic 
show in Chicago, this to celebrate that city’s 
recovery from its great fire. 

The jubilees had taught Gilmore something, 
too. He had seen and heard the superiority 
of European bands over those in America, 
and he resolved to form a military band that 
would stand comparison with any other in the 
world. So in New York in 1873 he assembled 
sixty-five instrumentalists, among whom was 
the cornetist Arbuckle, the saxophonist E. A. 
Lefebre and others of like attainments, and 
started to train them as a group. By 1875 he 
was touring the country with his band with, 
as soloist, eighteen-year-old Emma Thursby, 
whose voice could stir heaven itself. The same 
year he gave at the old Hippodrome in New 
York a hundred and fifty consecutive concerts 
to crowded houses. 

Without quite knowing how it came about, 
the New World had accepted a new concept 
—-that of the concert band. No longer was 
the balanced wind instrument ensemble to 
figure merely as an accessory to picnics, torch 
parades and side-show concessions. Here was 
a band which didn’t parade before concerts, 
which had no bandwagon, which wore the 
soberest of uniforms and had only a speaking 
acquaintance with the fire department. yet one 
which drew crowds steadily, and paid its way 
entirely by gate receipts. 

By 1876 the band was touring the Pacific 
Coast, giving concerts in the Mormon Taber- 
nacle (with special consent of Brigham 
Young), in Salt Lake City, in Mechanics 
Pavilion in San Francisco, and, on the way 
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The photograph above: John Philip Sousa and the late Eugene 
E. Weidner, director of the Ringgold Band, the Rajah Temple 
Band of Reading and the Pottstown Band of Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, was taken on March 5, 1932, the day before Sousa died. 
At a reception held in his honor that evening, John Philip Sousa 
had led the Ringgold Band in rehearsal of “Stars and Stripes 


on a guest conductorship. He passed away on March 
6, shortly after midnight. Every year since, the Ringgold Band 
has held a Sousa Memorial Concert. 


home, in the new Exposition Hall in Chicago, 
and in the Centennial Exposition building in 
Philadelphia. In 1878 it sailed for Europe, 
where Gilmore was recipient of a medal from 
the French government, and where his band 
was feted by the citizens of Berlin. 

In America again, Gilmore obtained Jules 
Levy as cornet* soloist (introduced to Amer- 
ica by Jullien) and carried on a sort of duel 
(Levy vs. Arbuckle) by featuring the coun- 
try’s two great cornetists on the same pro- 
grams. 

In the ’eighties the Gilmore Band began its 
long tenure as summer attraction at Manhat- 
tan Beach, in fact, kept a battery of cannon 
on hand for climaxes when ordinary percus- 
sive measures proved inadequate. His anni- 
versary concerts were likewise gauged toward 
the spectacular, for instance, the one in which 
on midnight of December 31, 1891, he wel- 
comed in America’s quadro-centennial year 
and thirty thousand persons gathered to hear 
his band at New York City Hall. 

Even in death Gilmore was allowed the 
climactic gesture. During what had been in- 
deed announced as his “farewell” tour and 
the day after a concert in which he had been 
presented a floral globe of the world as a 
tribute to his eminence, he passed away. Two 


- days after, as his body lay in state in St. 


Louis, a young bandmaster called John Philip 


* Cornetists and latterly trumpet players, long or wey soloists 
in bands, have always formed e 
into the ranks of conductor. Herman Belistedt, pros! serving as 
a member of several bands—Michael Brand’s in Cincinnati, and 
then as soloist in Gilmore’s Band in 1889 and 1898—became con- 
ductor of the Bellstedt-Ballenberg Military Band famous around 
the turn of the century; Liberati combined the roles of cornet 
soloist and conductor in the early 1900's. Featured soloist ard 
leader were the two-pronged career also of Pietro Satrianos in 
Denver, Colorado, in the early part of the century. Jules herr. 
Herbert L. Clarke, and, latterly, Leonard Smith, have 
other famous cornetists and trumpeters turned conductors. 
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Quakertown Band (Pennsylvania), Ralph R. Moyer, director 


Sousa, also not deficient in dramatic sense, 
played on the program of the first concert 
of his newly formed band, indeed as the first 
number ever played publicly by this band, 
Gilmore’s “The Voice of a Departed Soul.” 
This “the-King-is-dead-long-live-the-King” 
gesture came so naturally to Sousa that it 
might be called inadvertent. Not quite so in- 
advertent was his taking into his organization 
of nineteen of Gilmore’s best players, includ- 
ing Herbert L. Clarke, Gustave Stengler, Her- 
man Conrad, Joseph Raffyola, William Wads- 
worth and Albert Bode. These, together with 
Arthur Pryor, famous trombonist who had al- 
ready become a member of Sousa’s Band, gave 
him a head start which determined him from 
the beginning as winner in the race for emi- 
nence. : 
Never was banner more auspiciously passed 
from one great leader to another, and never 
was better advantage taken of such transfer. 
From 1880 to 1932 Sousa was the country’s 
symbol, if not its symptom, representing its 
bustle, its intensity, its push, its determina- 
tion. Born in Washington, D. C., in 1854, of 
a Bavarian mother and a Portuguese father, 
-he entered the United States Marine Band as 
an instrumentalist at thirteen, became its 
leader at twenty-six, before a year was up had 
begun to be Washington’s current events re- 
porter in music. When the government an- 
nounced a return of specié ment, Sousa 
wrote “The Resumption March.” To celebrate 
the bestowal of a prize (by a Washington 
newspaper) for an essay among the school 
children, he composed “The Washington Post.” 
“Yorktown Centennial,” “A Century of 
Progress,” the official march of the Chicago 
Exposition; “Washington Bicentennial,” 
“Daughters of Texas” and “Presidential Polo- 
naise” were inspired by and named for par- 
ticular events. At the death of President Gar- 
field, he presented his “In Memoriam.” His 


“Semper Fidelis” was adopted as the official. 


march by the United States Marine Corps. 
After terminating his Marine affiliations— 
he had served under five Presidents—Sousa 
extended his range. In the forty years of the 
existence of his band, through all its meta- 
morphoses, while it traversed the North Amer- 
ican Continent dozens of times, made five 
tours of Europe. and one tour of the world 


(in all, 1,200,000 miles), John Philip Sousa 
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was the voice of the American people, its con- 
science, its public relations bureau. When he 
played “Dixie” in the South, hymns in the 
backwoods, “Annie Rooney” in Pittsburgh; 
when his “Stars and Stripes Forever” (copied, 
as he said, note for note from tones heard 
ringing in his head when he was homeward 
bound from one of his European band tours) 
became the second national anthem, when he 
was decorated by King Edward VII and given 
the Palm of the Academy by the French gov- 
ernment, when he and his band officially repre- 
sented the United States at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1900, he was in a singular way the 
very epitome of our current ideals, our out- 
look, our self. 

Europe rightly held Sousa America’s rep- 
resentative composer. The Belgium Academy 
of Arts, Science and Literature bestowed on 
him the Cross of Artistic Merit. The French 
government conferred on him the ribbon of 
an Officer of the Academy. All this, long 
after a small journal in England had, to the 
world’s satisfaction, given him the title of 
“The March King.” 

His compositions are supremely suited to 
the band medium. He said, “No matter how 
refined and cultured we may be, we all have 
an element of the savage, the man of the wilds 
and the steppes in us. We like the clashing of 
cymbals, the roar of drums, the intoxicating 
rhythms and the blare of the brass that car- 
ries us off our feet whether we will or not. 
All this I try to put into my marches.” 

Sousa gained his fame through his show- 
manship and his musicianship. The continuity 
of his fame as band leader rested on his skill 
in selecting and training his men. The hun- 
dreds of men who through the years sat under 
his baton, by becoming conductors and key 
members of other bands, as well as teachers 
of music in schools and colleges throughout 
the country, have given an immense: impetus 
to band music in the United States. Peter Buys 
as Municipal Director of Music in Hagers- 
town, Maryland, and conductor of the excel- 
lent band there; Russ Henegar as director of 
the Sioux Falls Municipal Band; Paul Chris- 
tensen as director of the Municipal Band in 
Huron, South Dakota; August Helmecke, 
drummer extraordinary; the late Herbert L. 
Clarke, long a leader of the Long Beach Mu- 
nicipal Band; Eugene LaBarre, since 1950 


director of the Long Beach Band; Major 
Francis Sutherland, bandmaster of the Sev- 
enth Regiment Band; Colonel Howard C. 
Bronson, Music Advisor for the War Depart- 
ment and supervisor of the Army Music 
School; William Bell, member of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony—all these and 
scores of others, in key musical posts in the 
country, have carried on the Sousa tradition. 
In the current month, since it is the one 
hundredth anniversary of Sousa’s birth (Nov. 
6, 1854), bands all over the country are stag- 
ing concerts in his memory. 

Sousa Clinics are held throughout the 
United States, mostly at universities. Orig- 
inated by the University of New Hampshire 
Symphony Band, such clinics by annual pro- 
grams aim to revive the traditions of the 
Sousa Band. With bandmasters in attendance 
and ex-Sousa members demonstrating, a 
chance is given visiting conductors to note 
the special effects used by Sousa. 

Gilmore and Sousa happened to have in 
superlative degree the characteristics that 
make for the perfect bandmaster. But they 
were not by any means the only outstanding 
leaders of wind ensembles. Giuseppe Creatore, 
who toured the United States and Canada with 
his own band in the early part of the present 
century, and Arthur Pryor, Sousa trombonist 
and later master of his own band for over 
thirty years, are perhaps the better known of 
a long list who dominated local and regional 
musical affairs in the first quarter of this 
century. 

The role of conductor—much more intimate 
in the band than in the symphony orchestra— 
is brought out in the long-term tenure of many 
band leaders, and the tendency to pass the 
baton along in one family. Smittie’s Band of 
Cincinnati—the official band of the Cincin- 
nati Reds—has been directed by George Smith 
II, 111, and IV since its founding as the First 
Regiment Band of the Spanish-American War. 
From its beginning on October 10, 1888, the 
family Stambaugh has been closely connected 
with the Keystone Band of Lebanon. One of 
its fqunders and its solo cornetist for many 
years, H. C. Stambaugh, is the father of the 
present conductor, John L. Stambaugh. 

Present-day directors of bands who have 
held the post for twenty-five years or over 
have been Fred Batty of the Gloversville Band 
(New York); Cleveland Dayton of the Ot- 
tumwa Municipal Band (lowa); Alois Hrabak 
of the Grand Army Band of Pittsburgh; F. O. 
Reinert of the Egypt Band (Pennsylvania) ; 
Angelo Fonecchio of the Spring Valley Mu- 
nicipal Band (Illinois); Michael Usifer of 
Usifer’s Beacon City Band (New York); Dom- 
inic Greco of the Dover Concert Band (Ohio); 
Peter Buys of the Hagerstown Municipal 
Band (Maryland); Karl L. King of the Fort 
Dodge Municipal Band (lowa); Lorenz F. 
Lueck of the Hamilton Band (Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin) ; Henry Everett Sachs of the Den- 
ver Municipal Band (Colorado); Herman 
Scheffler of the Staunton Municipal Band 
(Illinois); James W. Humphrey of the Tay- 
lorville Municipal Band (Illinois); Thomas 
Restivo of the Cheyenne Municipal Band 
(Wyoming); Salvatore Castiglione of the 
Kingston Concert Band (New York); Albertus 
L. Meyers of the Allentown Band (Pennsyl- 
vania): and Leo Kucinski of the Monahan 
Post Band (Sioux Falls, lowa). 

In the seventy-six years of its existence 
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the Arion Band of Frostburg, Maryland, has 
had only five directors. 

Even more pertinently band conductors in- 
fluence their bands as composers. Gilmore 
composed the popular “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home” and hundreds of other stir- 
ring tunes. David Wallis Reeves, called by 
Sousa, “the father of band music in America.” 
composed more than 100 military marches 
for the use of his own band, the Providence 
Brass Band. His “Second Connecticut Regi- 
ment” is a staple band repertoire. Sousa was 
dubbed the March King because he wrote 
some of the best marches the world has ever 
known. Arthur Pryor composed over 300 
works. Roland Forest Seitz, one-time leader 
of the Glen Rock (Pennsylvania) Band, wrote. 
among some sixty works, “The University of 
Pennsylvania March,” and the “Brooks Chi- 
cago Marine Band March.” J. J. Richards. 
former conductor of the Long Beach Munici- 
pal Band, has over 300 published compositions 
for band to his credit. Karl King, conductor 
of the Fort Dodge Municipal Band, is particu- 
larly famous for his “Monahan Post Band 
March” which became a part of the Barnum 
and Bailey routine. Dr. Everett Allyn Moses, 
former director of the Daytona Beach Mu- 
nicipal Band, is a prolific composer for band, 
as are Peter Buys of Baltimore, Maryland, 
and John Bromell Marshall of Topeka. Kan- 
sas. Edwin Franko Goldman’s compositions 
are nationally played, as well as locally, by 
his own New York band. 

Often compositions are written in a com- 
memorative mood. Leonard Smith, conductor 
of the Belle Isle Concert Band. composed his 
latest march, “The March King.” to honor 
Sousa. All proceeds from its sale will go to 
the Sousa Band Fraternal Society. It will be 
featured in a special concert in New York on 
Sousa’s birthday. November 7, 1954. When 
the Meriden City Band in that Connecticut 
town recently lost one of its members, clari- 
netist Robert Gazaniga, the director, Walter F. 
Angus, wrote a march, “The Spirit of Meri- 
den,” dedicating it to him and scheduling its 
premiere at a memorial concert. 

Herein lies the very root of the difference 
between band and symphony orchestra, name- 
ly the roles taken by the two groups as inter- 
pretative media. The symphony orchestra is 
a precision instrument, “standard” in instru- 
mentation, gauged (in its ideal state) to pro- 
ject into audibility great works, accurate down 
to the last up-bow marking and the minutest 


divisi sign. The band with its arrangements, 
its varied set-ups, and its composer-leader 
combination. remains part creative, puts its 
own stamp on every work presented. Arrange- 
ments of “standard” works come in the dozens. 
The “Blue Danube” as performed appears in 
dozens of shadings and channelings, and there 
are almost as many “poets and peasants” as 
there are bands. 

Thus, composers who know how to make 
allowances for divergencies in insfrumentation 
and in style find great satisfaction in writing 
for band. Arnold Schoenberg, in his “Theme 
and Variations for Wind Band.” Opus 43a, 
premiered by the Goldman Band on June 27, 
1946. used the percussive and wind effects to 
the full, thus producing something that no 
symphony orchestra could possibly emulate. 
Mr. Goldman is to be cited particularly for 
his work through almost forty years (since 
1918 when he started his summer concerts at 
the Green in Columbia University to the pres- 
ent when he presents a summer series to 
around a million music lovers each season) 
in which he has consistently raised the status 
of his programs, giving particular emphasis 
to modern American composers. 

School bands have already a standard reper- 
toire and standard instrumentation. This has 
been made possible because, however spon- 
taneous the choice of the instruments may 
seem to the students themselves, there is al- 
ways that judicious selective principal oper- 
ating in the background—a suggestion from 
the teacher. a notice on the bulletin board, a 
hint from a friend, a prize in a contest, a solo 
part in an overture. When one considers that 
the school band movement is sweeping the na- 
tion—approximately 75,000 full-sized bands. 
three to nearly every high school. are in train- 
ing today—and that all of these bands are 
balanced in instrumentation, one can see what 
vast new outlets are being opened for com- 
posers. 

In school and civic bands alike, improve- 
ments in instruments — more varied battery 
section, pedal-tuned tympani, mutes for cor- 
nets, trumpets and trombones, not to speak 
of valves and pistons—all have enabled instru- 
ments to negotiate nuances and realize shad- 
ings impossible in the old bands. 

Because bands today arc more standardized. 
because their members are more skilled and 
because their instruments are more accurate 
and full-scaled, practically all great composers 
are writing now for band. And it works both 


Close cooperation between the state and city administrators and the trustees of the Music Performance 
Trust Funds of the Recording Industry insures the residents of Boston and neighboring cities many hours of 
enjoyable listening to band music throughout the summer concert series. The Band of the Commonwealth 
shown below, which is conducted by Arthur J. Bizier, is one of the bands which provides Boston and its 
neighboring cities with summer music. It is made up entirely of members of Local 9, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Edwin Franko Goldman, 
leader of the Goldman Band 





Leonard B. Smith, former 
cornet soloist with the 
Goldman Band, now 
leader of his own band 
in Detroit. 


ways. The fact that composers are beginning 
to avail themselves of these opportunities has 
helped to give bands today the contemporary 
quality they enjoyed when Gilmore, Reeves 
and Sousa were playing to audiences from 
coast to coast works they themselves had 
penned. 

Huge band libraries attest to this widened 
repertoire. The Long Beach Municipal Band 
has accumulated more than 30,000 band ar- 
rangements: the Cleveland Municipal Band’s 
library is valued at over $35,000, and that of 
Sioux Falls at some $10,000. The Racine Park 
Board Band handles 15,000 separate sheets of 
band music in a single season. 

Also tending to give bands a place on the 
contemporary map is a series of band laws 
passed in the twenties and early thirties, prin- 
cipally by the midwestern States, for these 
have enabled towns such as Baltimore, Long 
Beach, St. Petersburg, Galveston, Sioux Falls, 
Allentown, to name a few, to reap the benefit 
of a tax levy for band maintenance. 

So. for all radio has tidied up massed audi- 
ences almost to extinction, and the auto has 
put a stop on excursion steamboats and closed 
amusement parks,* still the band today, be- 
cause it is hardy, peripatetic, weather-proof 
and adjustable, because it still can set feet 
marching and spines tingling, because it is a 
social as well as a musical outlet, is the favorite 
ensemble to point up civic events, to highlight 
civic amusements, and to mark milestones in 
our country’s history. .—Hope Stoddard. 


* The amusement parks still using bands can almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand: one of them is Olympic Park, Irvington, 
New Jersey, where Joe Basile’s Band has been playing two con- 
certs daily for twenty-two years. In September 13, 1953, Olympic 
Park closed its season with a Joe Basile day, celebrating his 
fifty years in the music business. : 
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Theodore Thomas, from a snapshot taken at Music Hall, Cincinnati 


HEN Theodore Thomas passed away 

fifty years ago, come January 4, 1955, 

the whole nation went into mourning. 
Newspapers the country over carried editorials 
on his achievements; schools gave assembly 
time to dissertations on his life-work; choral 
groups, orchestral societies, gave programs in 
his memory. In New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and a score of other cities, 
concert halls were draped in black. 

Today, our nine hundred orchestras of sym- 
phonic calibre——count college and community, 
as well as “major” orchestras—have Thomas 
to thank in large part for their existence. To 
understand why this is, let us trace the.career 
of this remarkable man. 


The Age of Decision 


When Thomas made the decision “to de- 
vote my energies to the cultivation of the 
aa taste for instrumental music in the 

nited States,” it was 1862 and he was twenty- 
six years old. Already he had left years of 
musical activity behind him. As the son of 
a poor immigrant couple from Essen in 
Hanover, Germany, he had been catapulted at 
the age of nine onto the shores of this country, 
and, as the eldest of five children, had been 
expected even at that age to help out. Since 
he already played skillfully on the violin, this 
was the means he took. The New York of that 
day—three miles of Broadway, from Battery 
to cow-path, with smaller streets, ankle-deep 
in mud, extending to left and right—had, like 
every other community, weddings, funerals 
and dances. These he played for as chance 
offered. At one crisis in the family affairs, 
he walked into a saloon, played a tune or two 
on his violin and passed the hat. At fourteen 
he played horn alongside his father in the 
Navy Band, on board the old ship Pennsyl- 
vania, anchored at Portsmouth, Virginia. At 
fifteen he made a one-boy tour of the Southern 
States—just packed a small valise, had a few 
posters printed up, “Concert by Master T. T.” 
and was off. His procedure was simple. Arriv- 
ing in a town, he would engage the dining 
room of the main hotel, tack up the signs at 
conspicuous points, then stand at the door and 
collect the money until an audience of suffi- 
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cient size had arrived, when he would run 
around to the “hall,” and, instrument in hand, 
appear as “Master T. T.” When the spirit 
of adventure got the upper hand, he would 
freight his valise on ahead and travel horse- 
back at night, with his violin in a bag in 
front of him on the saddle, and a pistol at 
his side, hoping to be attacked on the road 
by bandits! 

Back in New York, after holding a variety 
of positions as violinist in small theater or- 
chestras, he was asked, one evening in 1860, 
to substitute for an ailing conductor. The 
newspapers the next day commented warmly 
on this earnest youth conducting “venerable, 
bespectacled bald-headed men, ‘cellists and 
trombonists, old enough to be his grand- 
father.” 

From then on, Thomas knew what he was 
to be. 

Now that he realized his instrument was to 
be the baton, Thomas.did not waste any time. 
He collected about himself a group of in- 
strumentalists, trained them, and, on May 13, 
1862, presented a concert which included the 
American premiere of Wagner’s The Flying 
Dutchman and which featured for the first 
time in any symphonic group in America the 
harp and the English horn. 


First Professional Orchestra 


This orchestra of Thomas’s was to develop 
into an organization different from any yet 
formed in America: a group of men who 
actually derived their support from the or- 
chestra—did not need to be daytime clerks, 
or waiters, or cashiers, or barbers, did not 
rieed to fill out their incomes by playing in 
dance halls or for weddings, for funerals, for 
military processions or at mass meetings. The 
living wage which Thomas managed by hook 
or by crook to supply his men allowed him 
to insist on the essentials of orchestral effi- 
ciency: frequent rehearsals, strict discipline, 
stable personnel. The nearest approach any- 
where in America to the Thomas orchestra 
in that year 1862 was the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and it was little more than a social 
club, with its cooperative ventures in the 
concert field bringing the members around 
$18 a year. 


e ¢ ¢ Johnny Appleseed of Music 


In view of these conditions, Thomas, con- 
ducting that pick-up orchestra of his through 
the intricacies of The Flying Dutchman that 
May 13, 1862, may have been forgiven a 
qualm or two. If he had such, however, he gave 
no sign. Instead, he elaborated his plans. 
Through a series of summer concerts given 
in New York from 1864 to 1866, he gradually 
assembled around him instrumentalists he 
could depend on, and, by the time he in- 
augurated his famous series in Central Park 
Garden, he had established the first highly 
trained body of men in this country, an or- 
chestra on a level in musicianship with those 
of Europe. With this group he presented from 
May, 1868, to October, 1875, in this audi- 
torium-plus-garden in the vicinity of Central 
Park, 1,127 concerts of the best in music. If 
the air was filled with tobacco smoke, if beer 
and light refreshments were served at the 
tables scattered about, if the audience was 
assembled as much to enjoy the Gemutlichkeit 
as to listen to the music, still this small area 
had become the most important music center 
in New York and in the nation Here was 
first evidenced Thomas’s skill in program- 
building: a nice balancing of the familiar 
with the new, with a gradual heightening in 
standards, as his audience responded. Here 
was evidenced, too, his understanding of hu- 
man nature. He allowed two intermissions so 
that the audience might eat and drink, take 
short walks among the tubs of palms and 
potted plants. 

The audiences loved it. They loved it so 
much that enterprising entrepreneurs caught 
on and copied it-—and unfoftunately cheapened 
the idea in the copying. Small “gardens” be- 
gan to sprout up all over town. The band 
music they purveyed might be second-rate 
and the performances slipshod, but one could 
talk as much as one liked during the music. 
and, besides, these new parks were neighbor- 
hood affairs. No more traveling via five-mile- 
an-hour horsecars. No more having to take 
along a box supper to eat on the way. 

Now was evidenced another of Thomas’s 
good attributes: patience. As his audiences 
began deserting him, he gave up his Central 
Park Garden concerts and concentrated on 
other projects. Fortunately he had not been 
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caught unawares. Already in 1859 he had 
come to the realization that “to retain a perma- 
nent organization, there is only one thing we 
can do and that is to travel.” So that very 
year he had begun those twenty-two years of 
touring, of paving a “Highway” to culture 
which was forever to be a memorial to his 
name. 

This highway, and the round of cities 
which it traversed, he covered twice and often 
thrice a year. On the very first tour in 1869, 
the orchestra played on its outward journey 
New Haven. Hartford. Providence, Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield (Massachusetts), Al- 
bany, Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and Chi- 
cago, and, on its homeward journey, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Springfield (Ohio), Columbus, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia. By 
1872-73 he was giving eighty-five concerts out- 
side New York City, journeying between Chi- 
cago and that city four separate times. From 
September 26 to March 30—six months— 
without a halt! 


A General's Campaign 


So, through a quarter of a century, like 
soldiers on some never victorious yet never 
defeated campaign, back and forth, round and 
round, he and his men maneuvered. At in- 
tervals they were permitted to return to the 
home base, but were kept busy even there 
with rehearsals, with concerts, with suburban 
forays. Then off again for more sooty trains, 
more one-night stands, more concert-giving in 
dank halls, in iron-girdered gymnasiums, in 
clapboard structures with percussive tin roofs. 
Thomas had a growing family now, but 
“home” to him was a parlor car and his 
welcome to it, “Carry your bag, sir?” 

At the beginning of every season, Thomas 
had to go heavily in debt (he had no capital 
to fall back on), and trust to good going to 
balance accounts. If a rainy night caused a 
small turn-out in one town, he would have to 
make it up in the next. If that concert was a 
rainout, the whole project would be endan- 
gered. Three small audiences in succession 
might mean a stranded orchestra. In those 
early years, he had to limit his troupe to 
the number that box-office takings would 
warrant. 

But this pioneer would not or could not 
give in. “I have gone without food,” he once 
said. “and I have walked when I could not 
afford to ride. | have played when my hands 
were cold. But I will succeed, for I shall never 
give up my belief that at last the people will 
come to me, and my concerts will be crowded. 
I have undying faith in the latent musical 
appreciation of the American people.” 
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It must have given kim a lift, then, to hear 
what they were saying about hi-1: Boston’s 
“We thank Mr. Thomas for setting palpably 
before us a higher ideal of orchestral execu- 
tion”: Chicago’s “The finest musical event 
this city has ever known”; Pittsburgh’s “Our 
people will ever owe a debt to the artists who 
have given us so rare an exposition of the 
loftiest orchestral music. We will now have a 
standard by which we can judge critically 
hereafter.” In New Orleans Thomas’s arrange- 
ment of Schumann’s Traumerei, strings muted 
and the sound dying away in the all but in- 
audible pianissimo at the end, was hummed 
on the streets as citizen greeted citizen the 
morning after the concert. 

Then there was the wry satisfaction of 
knowing Thomas-inspired orchestras were 
offering him competition on the road. The 
Boston Symphony which his orchestra had 
urged into existence began to travel his high- 
way, and, since it was richly subsidized and 
could give concerts for less, in some cases to 
edge him off. Other cities, striving to support 
orchestras, started in emulation of his, found 
they could no longer finance a visiting or- 
chestra. Thomas’s answer to all this was to 
forage further West, where, if hotel accommo- 
dations were poorer, concert halls colder, 
trains joltier, new audiences were waiting and 
enthusiasm was running high. The 1882-83 
season saw them reaching San Francisco, 
going one way, coming back another, in a 
route which comprised seventy-four concerts 
in thirty cities, with music festivals—large 
local choruses to be trained, orchestras to be 
procured and amplified, new works to be re- 
hearsed—in twelve of the cities. 

After 1887, when the interstate transporta- 
tion laws were passed, preventing traveling 
troupes from getting reductions in their rail- 
road expenses, Thomas steadily lost money. 
Still he kept going, this Flying Dutchman, 
condemned to be lashed about by the winds 
of chance, until one city should give him the 
kiss of constancy. 

Thomas’s tours, moreover, were only a part 
of his activities during these years. 


The Endless Round 


In 1866, he had been elected conductor of 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic, a post he held 
until 1891. In 1872 he had helped start the 
Cincinnati Festivals, and year by year there- 
after continued to conduct them. During the 
summer from 1877 to 1891, he had conducted 
concerts in Chicago’s Exposition Building, one 
which in spite of its vast cavernous depths— 
it was two blocks long—he managed to make 
hospitable, with tables, greenery, promenade 
arcades along the sides, and a sounding board 
constructed to his specifications. 


Theodore Thomas conducting “The Chicago Orchestra’ 


In 1882, in a gigantic festival in Chicago. 
he brought people in thousands from cities and 
towns west, northwest, southwest, to hear 
great music nobly performed. In newspaper 
reports, in personal reminiscences, in diaries, 
the programs of this festival have been de- 
scribed as the first great sensation in the 
realm of music vouchsafed to a whole seg- 
ment of our population. The same year he 
presented a festival of even greater calibre in 
New York City. 


Opera in English 


Then in 1886, Thomas conducted the newly 
formed American Opera Company, its pur- 
pose to present opera in English, sung by 
Americans. The press praised the project. It 
led many to a new appreciation of opera. But 
it was too far ahead of the times. It was not 
a success. The sponsors backed down. It 
collapsed on tour, and Thomas was hard put 
to it even to get the stranded company home. 
“The most dreadful experience of my life!” 
he wrote on the back of the program in Buffalo. 


It is a commentary not on his abilities but 
rather on the eternal insolvency of projects 
artistic that, for all his festivals and summer 
series, New York conductorships and vast 
tours, Thomas found, in 1888, that he and his 


orchestra could not go on. 


Now that it had become a thoroughfare also 
for other orchestras, his highway could no 
longer support him and his men. To maintain 
an orchestra, he saw, he would have to have 
a suitable building—a home for his men where 
they could rehearse, store their instruments, 
house their library. This was beyond his 
means. At the final rehearsal of the Chicago 
season, August 2, 1888, therefore, he laid the 
whole matter before his men. “A permanent 
orchestra seems to me to be no longer pos- 
sible,” he told them. He asked them to keep 
him posted as to their addresses and prospects. 
It was a general's sad farewell to his troops. 


That year, 1888, when in America, Fritz 
Kreisler made his debut at Steinway Hall, 
Victor Herbert became associate conductor 
of the Worcester Festival and Artur Nikisch 
came from a successful tour in Europe to con- 
duct the Boston Symphony, Theodore Thomas 
felt that destiny’s finger had ceased to point 
him anywhere at all. He was a broken man. 
“The world is only a combination against any 
kind of elevation,” he wrote. “It combines to 
pull everyone down to its level, and one must 
fight daily, and every moment, for a respect- 
able standard in anything. I cannot fight any 
more; so I have renounced. For I would 
rather take my fiddle and play on the streets 


(Continued on page fifty) 
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GUIDE TO ACCORDION PLAYING 


(Continued from page forty-one) 





With trumpets, one must play higher to be in the proper range: 


Be Trumpet 





Ayecorvion: 


These amplifiers sound well when used in accordion bands; par- 
ticularly, for bringing out the bass register. I’m not certain as to 
whether I like them for legitimate performances. I haven’t heard any- 
thing that registers well with these ears. However, in dance bands, 
they’re quite excellent; they add depth and can bring the accordionist 
up to the levels of other band instruments. They allow us to play with 
a minimum of bellowsing in a more relaxed manner. The best example 
of an accordionist who prefers an amp is Mat Matthews, who always 
records and appears with one. Reviewers have complimented him on 
his “sound”; this is not only caused by his unusual accordion, but 
by his amp, too. 

One point I think might be added about the use of the bellows 
in making the accordion a percussion instrument! Many of us have 
seen and heard fine guitarists who bang on their instruments with 
their hands to get a drum-like sound to contrast with that of the 
strings. A few accordionists in vaudeville days banged on their bellows 
with their hands—this a trick more for laughs than anything else. 
In fact, the sound wasn’t too audible and it made more of a visual 
effect than aural effect. However, today with amplification, a striking 
of the bellows with the right hand (the left hand is confined by the 
bass strap) can cause to be sounded a very audible drum-type sound. 
Here’s an example of a Dixieland-type beat: 


sree 










Sth. 


The right hand plays the drum beat while the left hand plays a 
trombone or bass-type figure. The air inside the bellows can make a 
good-sized ring in an execution of this type. Here in Chiapenecas, the 
striking of the bellows can be used to good advantage almost melodically 
or else to suggest to an audience to join in with their hands or feet. 
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VIOLIN—views and reviews 


(Continued from page thirty-seven) 





With this method the hand is so relaxed that it is impossible to 
get a cramp such as you describe in your letter. A cramp would 
result only if one tried the fingering while using orthodox stretching 
and position shifting. 

Finally, I find a great shortcoming in your upper fingering—a 
shortcoming which renders it unacceptable. I find that I cannot play 
the passage at the indicated tempo—seventy-six quarter notes per 
minute. I doubt that anyone can do it with the upper fingering. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sol Babitz. 





Fdeudent or professional . . 
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Theodore Thomas 


(Continued from page forty-seven) 


for a living than sell my honor as a man or 
an artist.” 

He came back to New York, but seemed 
unable to pick up the loose ends there. One 
afternoon, sitting in old Delmonico’s, he 
spilled out his soul to his friend, Charles Nor- 
man Fay, a Chicago businessman. “They 
treat me,” he said bitterly, “as a music mer- 
chant, a commercial proposition, subject to 
the laws of supply and demand.” Fay fixed 
Thomas with a keen glance. “Would you 
come to Chicago if we could give you a perma- 
nent orchestra?” he asked. Like a flash came 
back the answer, “I would go to hell if they 
gave me a permanent orchestra!” And so, in 
Delmonico’s, in April, 1889, was born the 
Chicago Orchestra. 

Minneapolis also had a hand in shifting 
Thomas’s tide toward good fortune. Since 
1883, that city had been enjoying his concerts. 
Its home orchestra was conducted by Frank 
Danz, Jr., who for many years had been con- 
cert master in the Thomas orchestra. Now a 
group who signed themselves “music lovers,” 
wrote to the New York Tribune, suggesting 
that “a grand triumphal march” be arranged 
for him—to give people all over the land a 
chance to show their appreciation. This coun- 
try-wide Testimonial Tour which began Oc- 
tober 9, 1889, in Brooklyn, and ended Novem- 
ber 6, 1890, in New York, surpassed for en- 
thusiasm and for financial returns any 
Thomas tour so far projected. The receipts 
averaged $2,000 a night. 


A Conductor Honored 


Culmination of this journey was his last 
concert as director of the New York Philhar- 
monic. From floor to ceiling, tier on tier, 
every inch of space in the Metropolitan Opera 
House was filled. The cheering, the waving 
handkerchiefs, the weeping of the multitude 
calling and recalling him to the platform, 
must have come near persuading him that New 
York, stronghold of commercialism, had been 
conquered for music. 

So off to Chicago, city of stockyards and 
grain elevators, of slums and swirling traffic 
and big business — Chicago, “laughing the 
stormy; husky brawling laughter of Youth”— 
went Thomas, taking with him those sixty 
faithfuls who had trouped with him through 
almost a quarter of a century. He chose thirty 
more instrumentalists in Chicago, and was 
all set. 

But Chicago in those days had no outlying 
towns, such as New York City had, with its 
Jersey City, its Newark, its Oranges. With the 
exception of Milwaukee, there was no place 
to Ce extra concerts, to fill out the season— 
and the budget. So now Thomas set his face 
toward the open road again, touring St. Paul, 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Nashville, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee. Year in, 
year out, chilly hotel rooms, haphazard wash- 
ing arrangements, cold potatoes, tough steaks. 
“Take your bag, sir? . . . Windows down for 
the tunnel! . . . Last stop—aAll out!” 

On and on. Securing soloists; inspiring lo- 
cal committees; adjusting rows; dealing with 
audiences. “The public and I have our little 
fallings-out, but we always meet again.” When 
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nine thousand people roared and stamped, he 
shouted to his trumpets to blast it and drown 
them out. “I will give you five minutes to 
leave the hall. Then we shall play this waltz 
(Liszt’s Mephisto) from the beginning to the 
end. Whoever wishes to listen without making 
a noise may do so. I ask all others to get out. 
I will carry out my purpose if I have to stand 
here until two o’clock in the morning. I have 
plenty of time.” 

On and on, he trouped. His letters tell the 


_tale. “The hotel is an old house . . . never was 


heated before, and the walls are chilled 
through and through. So I did not take off my 
underclothing or socks from Sunday morning 
till Monday night” . . . 1894: “My stomach is 
all out of order from the bad food . . . This 
traveling must stop for me . . . the weather here 
in Iowa is summer heat. Next week in Minne- 
sota it will probably be winter cold . . .” 1896: 
“The valve (brass) instruments were all frozen, 
and the hall was cold, so it was quite a time be- 
fore we started with the concert’. . .” 1897: 
“The car was overcrowded and filled with bad 
odors and crying children.” . . . 1900: “Last 
night we had another damp hall . . . I have a 
cold and a sore throat.” . . . 1901: (Now 
Thomas is sixty-six years old.) “I simply fight 
for my existence. The heat, dirt and noise are 
beyond all description, and all we can do is 
to practice the virtue of the mule—patience.” 

He took on his shoulders the difficulties of 
his men. Getting wind of some particularly 
revolting condition in one hotel, he bore 
down on the management. “What do you 
mean by lodging these men in those sties?” 
he demanded. The proprietor mumbled some- 
thing about their being the less important 
men in the orchestra. “Important!” shouted 
Thomas. “Who’s important? Every man in 
this orchestra is as important as every other, 
and entitled to the best we can give him, and 
I don’t care a damn whether he plays the first 
violin or the twenty-second triangle!” 

West, northwest, far west, citizens welcomed 
this orchestra as they would have welcomed a 
visitation of angels. Mail order furnishings, 
get-rich-quick schemes, gingerbread architec- 
ture, clapboard depots, drabness, crassness— 
these sank into the background while beauty 
came and walked serenely among them. 

For all it toured a good two months along 
its new highway, the Chicago Orchestra still 
showed enormous deficits which that city’s 
businessmen — save for a few patrons who 
did a fadeout—stepped forward each year and 
paid without a murmur. The concert audi- 
torium, far too big for its purpose, showed 
great stretches of empty seats. To get rid of 
the hollow reverberation Thomas tried sound- 
ing boards, raised seats, shut-in spaces, dif- 
ferent kinds of background, various orchestral 
seating. Still that hollow echo! Still those 
deficits. 


“We Must Have a Home!” 


Finally Thomas issued his ultimatum: “It 
is useless to attempt to make an orchestra 
permanent without its own building . . . We 
have here in Chicago a large and cultivated 
public . . . I announce to the general public 
that, unless in the next six months a sufficient 
endowment can be raised to provide a suitable 
building in which to carry on the work of our 
institution, I shall resign my position here 
and go elsewhere.” 





Chicago built an auditorium for its or- 
chestra—a permanent home which neither de- 
pression nor lassitude, neither boom nor bust, 
could affect—built it from the pennies and 
the dollars of its clerks and its policemen, 
street-cleaners, draymen, school teachers and 
businessmen, from its stockyard workers, its 
postmen and printers. 

So now at last this flying Dutchman, this 
wanderer on the face of the earth, was to have 
a home. He who had gathered his first or- 
chestra about him in a beer garden and played 
Beethoven for the delectation of pipe-smoking 
burghers, had finally persuaded the most tur- 
bulent and obstreperous city of the nation to 
build a home suited to the greatness of orches- 
tral music. As stone on stone was reared and 
Orchestra Hall assumed shape, it seemed at 
last that Thomas was to realize his dream. 


Fate Steps In 


Yet there was destiny still to be dealt with. 
Always sensitive to the printed word, Thomas 
became aware that tongues were murmuring 
via newspaper articles of faulty acoustics and 
other inadequacies in the new hall. Its first 
concert, he knew, must be perfect. So day in 
and day out, while the cement and plaster 
were still damp, doors and windows only par- 
tially constructed, the air still charged with 
dust and heavy with steam; in drafts, in alter- 
nating heat and cold, this sixty-nine-year-old 
man drilled his men, meticulousy, tirelessly, 
fiercely. He tested out the seating arrange- 
ments, placing the timpani now here, now 
there, collecting the double bass players in 
the center, and then stringing them along the 
back, advancing the violins out on an apron 
built over the front seats. He contracted a 
severe cold and refused to nurse it. At the 
dedication ceremonies December 14, 1904, he 
was already ill. At the first regular concert, 
December 16, he was struggling to keep going. 
Still that famous back stood stalwart, that 
beat continued steady. 

The concerts of December 30 and 31 were 
led by his assistant Frederick Stock. It was 
rumored that pneumonia had set in. Now the 
public became alarmed. On January 4, 1905, 
word went around that Thomas had set his 
face toward the sun of the last Highway, and 
had merged himself forever in its glow. 

At his death a shiver went through the na- 
tion. Newpapers, clear at last on what he had 
meant to its musical life, called his death a 
national calamity. The New York Times ran 
the following editorial as an obituary: “It is 
hard to estimate the debt that this country 
owes to Theodore Thomas. It is the debt of 
a pupil to a teacher; it is the debt of a people 
led out of the wilderness to the prophet who 
has shown them a sight of the promised land 
. .. To an amazing persistency in the face of 
repeated discouragement and piled-up difli- 
culties he joined the fine and catholic taste, 
and, most of all, the willingness to make his 
propaganda gradually, that were precisely 
the qualities necessary for his success.” 

Concerts continued on schedule at Chicago’s 
Orchestra Hall, now pronounced perfect as to 
acoustics, as to size, as to design. Concerts 
continued in halls over the nation—concerts 
which in large part would never have been 
given but for the work of this great man. 


—Hope Stoddard. 
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SYMPHONY AND OPERA 


(Continued from page twelve) 


At least one contemporary 
composer will appear on 
each of the four programs making up the 
1954-55 season of the Town of Babylon Sym- 
phony, Long Island, New York. The orches- 
tra’s conductor is Christos Vrionides .. . 
Thomas Scherman, conductor of the Little 
Orchestra Society, will continue his policy 
this season of holding hearings of the works 
of contemporary composers, this with a view 
to selecting those best suited to the needs and 
standards of the Society. For appointments, 
composers should write to Mr. Scherman, care 
of the Little Orchestra Society, 35 West 53rd 
Street, New. York 19, New York . . . The 
United States premiere of Werner Egk’s 
French Suite will be one of the offerings of 
the Houston Symphony Orchestra under 
Ferenc Fricsay this season . . . On October 
25th, the Norfolk (Virginia) Symphony gave 
the first performance of Unison of Nations, 
written in honor of United Nations Week by 
the Norfolk composer, Ludwig Diehm . . . 
The first novelty of the New York Philhar- 
monic this season was Dimitri Shostakovich’s 
Tenth Symphony. It was conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos on October 14th and 15th in the 
orchestra’s second week. 


COMPOSERS. 


Six new faces appear among the 104 
members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra this season. Harry Zaratzian, formerly of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Carleton Cooley, one-time mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Orchestra and more 
recently solo viola with the NBC Symphony, 
have joined the viola section. Charles Morris 
has been appointed assistant first oboe, 
Charles E. Owen a member of the percussion 
section, Leonard Hale, of the horn section. 
Samuel Gorodetzer, brother of the orchestra’s 
cellist, Harry Gorodetzer, has become a mem- 
ber of the contrabass section. Irving Ludwig, 
on military leave of absence since 1950, has 
returned to the violin section .. . Ten new 
members appear in various sections of the 
Chicago Orchestra this season: Victor Aitay, 
assistant concert-master; Rolf Persinger, as- 
sistant principal viola; Wilfred Kujala, assis- 
tant principal flute; Laurence Thorstenberg, 
assistant principal oboe; and Robert Rada, 


NEW. 


assistant principal trombone. Ben Gaskins 
will be the new third flute and piccolo; Joseph 
Saunders has been added to the cello section: 
and Wayne Barrington has filled the post of 
third horn. James Ross and Sam Denov are 
new to the percussion section . . . The New 
York Philharmonic has acquired Elias Lifshey, 
viola; William Berman, viola: and Robert 
Lehrfeld, oboe . . . There are eight new mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
this year: Francis Akos, Mr. and Mrs. Kens- 
ley Rosen, and Robert Anderson. violinists; 
Steven Zellmer, first trombonist: Morton H. 
Klanfer, bass; Wolfgang Granat and Charles 
Pinto, viola players. Mrs. Tetzlaff returns to 
the cello section after a year’s absence. She 
and her husband, Mr. Daniel Tetzlaff (he is 
trumpet player in the orchestra, and also 
contributes a department to the /nternational 
Musician), are the proud parents of a baby 
boy. 


CURTAIN CALLS. The Portland (Oregon) 
Civic Opera Association 
presented Mozart’s Don Giovanni at the Port- 
land Civic Auditorium September 24th, this 
the company’s twelfth presentation since its 
incorporation on July 18, 1951 . . . Imme- 
diately following their New York season, the 
New York City Opera Company, which is 
under the general direction of Joseph Rosen- 
stock, set out on a four-week tour, openin 
November lst in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and including in the ten leading cities on its 
route, two as yet unvisited, namely Boston and 
Cleveland. Nine performances will be given 
at the Masonic Temple in Detroit. Other 
cities visited will be Philadelphia, Hershey, 
Pittsburgh, East Lansing, Grand Rapids and 
Kalamazoo . . . For its opening night concert, 
October 24, the Inglewood (California) Sym- 
phony Orchestra included the last act (in Eng- 
lish) of La Traviata in concert form. The 
orchestra is conducted by Ernst Gebert . . 
Marian Anderson will sing at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera this season . . . The recent season 
of the San Francisco Opera Company was out- 
standing for its forays into new fields. Cheru- 
bini’s The Portuguese Inn and the Claudel- 
Honegger Joan of Arc at the Stake had their 
first American stage performances. The Paul 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Alfred Wallenstein, conductor 


Planer system of projected scenery—said to 
open up almost “cineramic” possibilities— 
was utilized by Harry Horner in his staging 
of Joan .. . Richard Strauss’ Electra was pre- 
sented as a concert offering of the Minneapolis 
Symphony at the second concert of its season, 
November Sth .. . For its series from Novem- 
ber Ist to 20th at the Chicago Civic Opera 
House, the Lyric Theatre of Chicago brought 
Maria Meneghini Callas back to her own coun- 
try to sing the title roles of Norma, Traviata 
and Lucia di Lammermoor . . . The Dallas 
Symphony is including concert performance 
of four operatic scores in its present season: 
Salome and the final scene of Capriccio, these 
both Strauss works; and a “synthesis” of 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde and Strauss’ 
Arabella . . . The Waukesha Symphony will 
stage Smetana’s The Bartered Bride this 
season ... The Newark Chamber Opera Com- 
pany presented Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas at 
the Newark Public Library on November 15th. 


TRAINING ORCHESTRA. The “Y” Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
of Boro Park, Brooklyn, is this year celebrat- 
ing its twenty-fifth year under the direction 
of Myron Levite. Approximately 800 musi- 
cians have at one time or another benefited 
from its rehearsals, many of them having 
graduated into professional orchestras. 


FEATURES. The Philadelphia Orchestra 

this year is presenting a Bach 
series of five programs, the first of which, 
heard at the pair of concerts October 29th 
and 30th, opened with Ormandy’s new tran- 
scription of the organ Prelude and Fugue in 
C minor, “scored,” in the words of Ormandy, 
“as I think Bach would write if he had our 
Philadelphia Orchestra at his disposal” . . . 
As a feature of its November 9th concert the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra presented 
the First Piano Quartet in Dukas’ fanfare 
from La Peri and Gould’s Four Piano Con- 
certo called Inventions. This is, by the bye, 
the seasonal Security Fund Concert which in- 
sures payments for men of the orchestra after 
they have reached the age of retirement. . . 
In honor of the one hundredth anniversary of 
“The March King,” John Philip Sousa, who 
was born on November 6, 1854, Rudolph 
Ringwall led the Cleveland Orchestra in three 
of the composer’s most famous marches at 
the concert of October 24th . . . The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s fourth pair of concerts in the 
Academy of Music, November 5th and 6th, 
was devoted to music of Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
Eugene Ormandy conducted. 
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SIZE OF PAD 31/2” x 5%” 
EXTRA PADS 25¢ EACH 


THE 
“Standard” 


Muir aviling 










@ FEATURING 

the revolutionary A new design 
“SLEIGH RUNNER” that guarantees 
point in smoother writing 
14 Xt. gold. at any angle. 


Cap and Barrel of 
Tonite TL 
and Bond sold 


Interior filling devire 
screws inte barrel. 





$395 





Removable point unscrews from 
hard rubber section . . . for easier 





cleaning or replacing with new point. 





At Your Local Dealer or Direct From 


King Brand Music Papers Co, 


1595 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Immediate 
Refund. No. C.O.D.’s. 








DRUMMERS ... the 


@nly Book of Its Kind 

Sarn Ulano’s 

“PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR 
THE WORKING DRUMMER” 


48 Pages of MAMBO, SAMBA, RHUMBAS, 
GREEK FOLK DANCES, JAZZ, DANCE WORK 
ON THE SET, IDEAS FOR SOLOS, AND 
600 Tips and Hints on Practical Work that 
is up-to-date. A Must for All Drummers. 
ONLY $1.50 — ORDER NOW — Send check 
or money order or see your local dealer. 


LANE PUB. CO. “S.tecy 
GUTErniny 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by OR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 


For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 














1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 








Official Business computo to vate 





CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 203, Hammond, Ind. — Acting 
Secretary, Rees Lloyd, Room 1, Douglas 
Bidg., 543544 Hohman Ave. Phones: 
Sheffield 786 and Gary 2-3750. 

Local 296, Columbia, Pa.—Secretary, 
Charles H. Gable, 1013 Walnut St. 
Phone 47226. 

Local 345, Eau Claire, Wis.—Secre- 
tary, Jack Pingel, 119 Whipple St. 

Local 388, Richmond, Ind.—Secretary, 
Earl Brisco, 1441 South T St. 

Local 619, Wilmington, N. C.—Secre- 
tary, Bill Cooper, 5-F Lake Village, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

Local 654, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.—Pres- 
ident, Stanford Knudson, 936 N. Seventh 
Place. Secretary, John W. Schack, 262 
N. Third Ave. 

Local 679, Muskogee, Okla.—Secre- 
tary, Leonard Howard, 418% West 
Broadway. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 158, Marysville, Calif—Secre- 
tary, W..D. Kerley, 1436 Knights Row, 
Yuba City, Calif. Phone 3-3794. 

Local 269, Harrisburg, Pa. — Presi- 
dent, Matt Callen, Hall Bldg., Second 
and Locust Sts. Phone 4-8400. Secre- 
tary, Lewis W. Cohan, Hall Bldg., Sec- 
ond and Locust Sts. Phone 4-8400. 

Local 429, Miles City, Mont.—Secre- 
tary, Guy O. Comstock, 519 North Mon- 
tana Ave. 

Local 664, Lewiston, Idaho — Presi- 
dent, Dell Beckmann, 618 Highland St., 
Clarkston, Wash. Phone 8-6185. 

Lecal 750, Lebanon, Pa. — Secretary, 
George W. Swanger, Jr., 404 Sand Hill 
Road, Route 20. Phone 2-8191. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
- MID-YEAR MEETING 


The mid-year meeting of the Southern 
Conference of Locals will be held in 
the White Plaza Hotel, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, Saturday and Sunday, November 
13-14, 1954. 

Delegates are requested to make res- 
ervations directly with the White Plaza 
Hotel. 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS 


Conference of Eastern Canadian 
Locals—President, Carmont T. Adams, 
379 McEwan Ave., Windsor, Ont., Can- 
ada. 

International Upper Peninsula Con- 
ference—President, Gordon A. Lawry, 
407 Baraga Ave., Marquette, Mich. 
Phone 2448. Secretary, H. L. Sargeant, 
1068 Queen St., East, Sault Ste Marie, 
Ont., Canada. Phone AL 3-0362. 

Kansas Conference of Musicians— 
Secretary, Larry Phillips, 1017 Wash- 
ington, Kansas City, Mo. Phone 6934. 

New York State Conference — Presi- 
dent, Carl Dispenza, 320 Deer St., Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. Phone 2772. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Oliver English, member Local 662, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Guss Herncir, former member Local 
20, Denver, Colo. 

Bill O’Connel, former member Local 
10, Chicago, Ill., and Local 67, Daven- 
port, lowa. 

Phil Wills (Zwilling), member Local 
655, Miami, Fla. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 

the above named are requested to com- 











municate with Leo Cluesmann, Secre- 
tary, A. F. of M., 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Newark 4, N. J. 





WANTED BY THE FBI 





ROSS MASTROBERTI, with aliases Frank 
Marcella, Rossi Mastroberti, Joe Rose, John 
Russi, and “Tony, the Wop.’ 


Unlawful flight to avoid confinement 
(burglary). 


Ross Mastroberti is wanted by the 
FBI for unlawful flight to avoid confine- 
ment for burglary. On June 17, 1950, 
he escaped from the Ohio State Peni- 
tentiary, Columbus, Ohio, where he was 
serving a sentence of five to thirty years 
after conviction for a burglary in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on January 8, 1944. 

A Federal complaint was filed at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on June 29, 1950, charg- 
ing Mastroberti with unlawful interstate 
flight to avoid confinement for burglary. 

Mastroberti is a musician and report- 
edly is a skilled trombonist, qualified 
for employment with a dance orchestra. 
In addition to previous employment as 
a fireman, he is capable of performing 
secretarial work, including typing and 
shorthand, and has exhibited an interest 
in writing short stories. 

An American of the white race, this 
fugitive was born on September 11, 
1906, at Ashtabula, Ohio. He is five 
feet eight inches tall, weighs 137 
pounds, has a medium build, black hair, 
brown eyes, and a dark complexion. 
He has a burn scar on the left ring 
finger, cut scars on the fingers of the 
left hand and left wrist, a red burn 
scar on the right forearm and a small 
blue scar on the forehead above the 
left eyebrow. 

Mastroberti may be armed and should 
be considered extremely dangerous. 

Any person having any information 
concerning the whereabouts of this in- 
dividual is requested to contact imme- 
diately the Director of the FBI, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the Special Agent in 
Charge of the FBI Office nearest his 
city. 





REMOVED FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
Capron Park,. Attleboro, Mass. 
The Chateau, The Glass Bar, The 
Mayfair, The Swing Club, The Triton 
Hotel—all in Rochester, N. Y. 











Bary Lerten 


PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 















WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 



















®@ For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 
®@ See your local dealer 
or write: 


Dept. 4 


BERG 
116 West 48th St 


LARS EWN 


New York 36 









Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 









THE WORLDS FINEST 





meVeR 


BROS. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 

Fer Free Circulars Write to: 
P. O. BOX 367, NORTHPORT, N. Y. 














FREE 


1954 
CATALOG 


WOW AVAILABLE 





SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 
é4 VALCO MFG. CO. Tart 





TREBB SALES 





SIMPLIFIES FAST CHORD CHANGES 


Over 1,000 “’Tricky’”’ orchestra chords you 
can play first day in any key, position and 
transpose too. Rush only $1.98 for complete 
Chord-O-Matic system. EASY. No books. 


LORAIN 1, OHIO 














The amazingly dif- 

ferent Entertain- 

er’s publication. 

Contains original material. 
Patter, Skits, Novelties, Paro 
dies, Monologues, Dialogues. 
Special offer of 7 different 
issues and book of heckler 
stoppers - comic song titles; 
a mountain of material, 54. 

EMCEE, Desk 14 
Box 983, Chicago 90, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


It has come to the attention of the 
President that some unauthorized per- 
son has been selling bogus membership 
cards purporting to come from Local 47, 
Los Angeles, Calif., which cards have 
been accepted by some locals of the 
Federation. 

A look at the card would clearly indi- 
cate that it is not bona fide. The usual 
local membership card merely carries 
the name of the Financial Secretary of 
the local or other dues collecting offi- 
cial. This card bears only the name of 
James C. Petrillo, President, and—as 
should be known to all local officials— 
the local cards do not carry the name 
of the President of the Federation. A 
replica of the card follows. (It should 
be noted that the name Petrillo is mis- 
spelled on the card.) 





MUSICIANS UNION 
A. F. of M. LOCAL 47 


This will allow _ JAMES H. BURTON 


who is a Partial Member of this Local to 
play engagements until expiration date 
below. 





Duplicate 
December 31st, 1954 Los Angeles 


California 





JAMES C. PATRILLO, President 








Officers and members are warned not 
to accept such cards as evidence of 
membership in any local of the Feder- 
ation and members should not be per- 
mitted to perform with any person sub- 
mitting such a card. 





FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


White House, and Joe Weijis, owner, 
Niles, Mich., is declared to be For- 
hidden Territory to all but members of 
Local 278, South Bend, Ind. 


MISSING VIOLIN 


The violin described below was taken 
from the shop of violin maker 
McMurray in San Jose, the latter part 
of 1952. Color: light golden brown. 
The four corners of the back are deco- 
rated with words “J. N. Silvis,” “Viva 
Silui,” “Jam Mor” and “Tua Cano.” 
The words are inlaid same as purfling. 
Across the back of the violin is the 
word “Canora.” 

Please mail any information to P. D. 
Durling (owner), 62 South 15th St., 
San Jose 12, Calif. 








DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of pay- 
ment to members of the American 
Federation of Musicians either severally 
or jointly: 

Bob Savage, Hills, Calif., 
$350.00. 

Beacon Inn and Tommy Henderson, 
Cardiff, Calif., $85.00. 

Artists Booking Corporation, and 
Craig Smith, President (San Francisco, 


Beverly 


Calif.); Wilford Hobbs, Vice-President 
(Dallas, Texas); Claude V. Smith, 
Secretary-Treasurer (Phoenix, Ariz.), 


Hollywood, Calif., $395.00.~ 

Crown Club, and Wm. E. (Bill) Wil- 
son, San Diego, Calif., $75.00. 

Rancho Cafe, and Frank Bompen- 
siero, San Diego, Calif., $38.44. 

Champagne Supper ‘Club, and Mrs. 
Mildred Mosby, San Francisco, Calif., 
$1,425.80. 

Mario Costello, Santa Barbara, Calif., 

00 


Flamingo Room of the Montecito 
Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif., $554.80. 

Bill Bailey-All Star Minstrels, Inc., 
and Si Rubens, Fort Myers, Fla., 
$225.00 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


Royal Peacock Club, and S. A. 
Slaughter, manager; Mrs. Carrie Cun- 
ningham, owner, Atlanta, Ga., $165.00. 

Cebu Club and Andrew Brady, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., $210.00. 

Blue Lantern, Rec Charles (Rex C. 
Esmond), employer, Brighton, Mich., 
$300.00. 

All-American Speed Derby and King 
Brady, Promoter, and Steve Kelly, St. 


Louis, Mo. (and Miscellaneous), 
$206.00. 

Alex Sussman, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
$118.75. 


Rusty’s and Sal Rocco, Long Beach, 
N. Y., $400.00. 

Navarro Theatrical Agency and Es- 
ther Navarro, New York, N. Y., $47.75. 

Sayville Hotel and Beach Club, Ed- 
ward A. Horowitz, owner; Sam Kalb, 
manager; Sayville, L. I., N. Y., $1,188.72. 

Dusty Freeman, employer, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, $100.00. 

Harry’s Club 1500, and Wm. McClen- 
don, Portland, Ore., $1,594.20. 

Sunset Carson’s Ranch, and Sunset 
(Michael) Carson, Lancaster, Pa., 
$135.00. 

Flamingo Club and Ruby Dolan, La 
Crosse, Wis., $724.10. 

Chicoutimi Coliseum, Ltd., and Ro- 
land Hebert, manager, Chicoutimi, Que., 
Canada, $750.00 

Que., 


Spizzie Canfield, 
Canada, $272.00. 

Ambassador Club and A. F. Bianca- 
mano, Union City, N. J., $1,511.22. 


Montreal, 





DEATH ROLL 

Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399—Fred- 
erick K. Ball. 

Boston, Mass., 
Baizen. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Henry 
B. Thumm. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—John C. 
White. 

Chicago, Ill, Local 10— George F. 
Buck, Albert V. Martin, Ist., F. J. Hay- 
dock, Wm. H. Penner, Edson W. Sny- 
der, Otto G. Beyer, Arthur L. Sizemore, 
A. Leopold Richard, E. G. Baetz. 

Gloversville, N. Y., Local 163—John 
R. Soules. 

Indianapolis, 
Calbert. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—George 
Detlefsen. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Fred 
“Doc” Whiting, Robert L. Cushman, 
Florence May Godwin, Charles Laiet- 
sky, Obed O. Pickard, Sr., Will Rounds, 
Rocco Plantamura, Sadie J. Tilkin, 
Arthur Bradford Gowans. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Rudolf San 
Filippo (Tubby Phillips). 

Montreal, Que., Canada, Local 406— 
J. A. “Tony” Milette, Milton Poland. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Frank- 
lyn E. Miller. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8— Frank 
Krempien. 

Norwood, Mass., Local 343—Harold 
F. Phalen, T. Lilly. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Otis W. Wal- 
drep, Robert L. Black. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66 — Joseph 
Langenbacher, William Hoyt. 

St. Cloud, Minn., Local 536—W. C. 
Fessenden. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—James 
Massa, Carl A. Anderson. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Franklyn 
E. Miller. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12—Barbara 
Hoeg, Jack King. 

Waukegan, IIl., Local 284—Percy G. 
Snow, Arthur Sizemore. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—Edwin 


Local 9— Mitchell 


Ind., Local 3— Frank 


O. Ernstedt. 
York, Pa., Local 472—Henry J. 
Leader. 


New York, N. Y., Local 802—Walter 
Edwards, Bradford Gowans, Andrew 
Salama, Max Bleyer, Philip Fish, Louis 


Silvers, George A. Detlefsen, Strath- 
more A. Johnson, Hermann Lenz, Hans 
S. Moller Adolph Pick, Oddone Napoli- 
tani, Giuseppe S. Massaro, Samuel 
Pertchonok. 


Suspensions, Expulsions, 
Erasures, Terminations 


S22 2 2 eee ee eee 


SUSPENSIONS 

Binghamton, N. Y., Local 380—Theodore Nixon, 
Gustav Jicha. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—John D. Alessi, Artin 
Arslanian, James Athens, Benedict D. Aucoin, 
Denise Bacon, Albert Badgers, J. Orion Baker, 
George A. Bamford, Richard F. Banda, Roger 
Barrette, Harry Candido Bay, Anthony Bellacqua, 
Martin W. Bennett, Leon Biganess, Wm, F. Bil- 
lingsley, Salvatore J. Blanco, Paul Bogis, Wm. P. 
Bresnahan, Joseph A. Bruno, Joseph S. Burke, 
Henri Butler, Phyllis Butler, Rocco Buttiglieri, 
John L. Cahill, Augie Caldwell, Michael Capone, 
Carl J. Carpenito, Maurice Cartoof, Lionel Casi- 
miro, Ausilio J. Cataldo, Alfred L. Centrella, War- 
ren M. Clapp, Robert Clingan, Christy Colard, 
John A. Collins, John Barrett Conners, Edward J. 
Cotter, Frank Cremarosa, John P. Cunningham, 
Jerome A. Curreri, Robert Cutting. 

James V. D'Agostino, Burt L. Decker, Jr., John 
M. Denaro, James DeVita, John A. DeVito, Charles 
DiPerri, Angelo DiTullio, Chester D. Donadio, 
Raymond Dorey, Louis Drootin, Mayo Duca, Ed- 
ward J. Dumas, Frederick J. Duncan, Jr., Richard 
L. Eastty, Don A. Falco, Harold Farberman, 
Ralph Ferrigno, Harold L. Fleitman, Ray Frasu, 
Chester W. French, Jr., Peter A. Gatti, Richard 
George, Salvatore Giordano, Joseph A. Glennon, 
Martin M. Goldman, Sidney M. Goodman, Hyman 
L. Gordon, Joseph Gregory, Hazel M. Hallett, 
Mary Ellen Harnett, Stephen H. Harrington, Joseph 
Heller, Robert F. Hooley, George Horwood, Joseph 
lannaccone, Zosia Jacynowicz, Frank A. Jaffe, Peter 
L. Kaleta, Emil Kalled, Christos Karatasakis, Hugh 
F. Kelleher, Fred King, Paul G. Kinsella, Chester 
Kroulewicz, Henry Kulik, Samuel Larmore, Gerald 
Lennick, Gordon Lewis, Richard Lombardi, Robert 
D. Lombardi, Clifford R. Long, John E. Lydstone, 
Jr., George B. MacDonald, Henry C. Malagodi, 
Helen J. Manning, Paul Robert Markle, Herbert 
Marsh, Royal Marsh, Wm. C. McDonald, Wm. 
McFaden, Walter A. McKenna, John F. Meara, 
Stanley B. Monteiro, Stuart A. Morash, Curtis 
Morrill, Barney Mould, Louis F. Mucci, Robert w. 
Mulcahy, Frederick J. Murray, George O. Myers, 
Warren Myers. 

Virginia M. Nash, LeRoy J. Nutile, Lawrence 
B. O'Connor, Paul F. O'Hare, George R. Ohlson, 
Stanley Olefsky, Arthur J. O'Neil, Thomas F, 
O'Neill, Leroy E. Parkins, Jr., Vincent Parla, 
Mihrdat Patmagrian, Joseph Pilato, Arthur C. 
Pimentel, Vitali Podolsky, Betty Ann Potter, Wilma 
Pratt, Wm. R. Reeve, Fred L. Ricci, Bernard A. 
Riemer, Patrick Rigione, James E. Roche, Mary 
Ann Rodrigues, Dee Rogers, George Rogers, Simon 
H. Resen, Stoyan Rosenthal, Henry Rubenstein, 
Frederick Rubin, Joseph Ryan, John Sager, Peter 
A. Saitta, Raymond Santisi, Robert B. Sarro, 
Mineko Sasahara, Jean Terry Scanlon, Antonio 
Selivonchik, Jan Smeterlin, George R. Solano, Bill 
St. Claire, Raymond W. Stewart, Edward F. Sulli- 


van, Americo Sullo, Torsten Sundquist, Ralph 
Torrance, John Trainovitch, S. John Trudeau, John 
P. Vacca, Ivan Wainwright, Joseph L. Watson, 
Elizabeth J. White, Raymond Wilding-White, 
G. Rowland Young, Jane Lee Young. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local 154—Billy Fristoe, 
H. R. Divine, Jerry Ross. 

Columbus, Ohio, Local 103—Patricia Barb, Ed- 
ward Brock, Fred Bumgarner, Carl Kay Calcara, 
Fred W. Caley, Julia Jane Compton, Julian 
Krupnick, Charles H. Lahr, Jr., Earl La Valley, 
Louis Lindholm, Louis MacMillan, Charles Magill, 
Richard E, McClaine, Carl McMann, Lloyd Morales, 








Lucky Seven Song Service 


offers for $1.50 a set of seven songs; not 
lead sheets, not a folio, but seven fuil- 
size sheet music copies. 


Ethelbert music associates 


136 MARSDEN ST., SPRINGFIELD 9, MASS. 











PIANISTS !! 


Add to your income teaching the Rob- 
ert Whi Modem Piano Method. Write 
for a free copy of PIANO. TEACHING Mn 
DAY and we will also send you free 
Whitford’s master lesson on MUSIC’S Most 
UNUSUAL CHORD. 

ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 

. M, 204 N. E. 31st St., Miami 37, Fila. 








LEARN “HOT”? PLAYANG 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot’’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy backgrounds. 

Sth St. 








Elmer B. Fuchs jroonicn 28m. ¥ 





TROMBONISTS 


RH TROMBONE CREAM, a new product devel- 
oped by a professional ‘trombonist, is the only 
cream specifically made for trombone slides. 
Used and recommended by New York’s lead- 
ing trombonists and teachers. Packed in a tube 
for easy carrying and application. 

Send 50c, Check or Money Order to: 
RH TROMBONE CREAM CO. 
BOX 62 - - - JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
—————— Sorry, no C.0.D.s ——— 














Amrawc? 


MF 
AMERICAN RAWH! ps 
EA 
TOP QUALITY pRUMH 








PLAY TRUMPET? 


HARRY L. JACOBS 


EMBOUCHURE WORRY? 
MOUTHPIECE CONFUSION? GUESSING? 


Don’t guess — Make certain — Write for embouchure 
and mouthpiece information — It’s Free. 


2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 




















Che Haynes Flute 





SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 12 Piedmont Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Alfred Pinkerman (Slim), Paul K. Snow, Thomas 
Spafford, William Tustin, David Ross Wilson. 
Ithaca, N. Y¥., Local 132—Robert Johnson, Ken- 
acth Kwit. 
watayette, Ind., Local 162-—James H. Clark, 


(Tony Dee), True Raymond Askins, Ramon 
Baronda, Robert Edgar Bedwell, Owo Boliva, Jack 
Louis Caple, Ross Cefalu, Margarita Chiesa, Joseph 
D’Alvia (Johnny Mack), Michael Drabeck (Mi- 
chacl Drake), Leon Feldman, John R. Pisher, 
Eliseo Grenet, Jr., Robert J. Hartline, Bela Hor- 
vath, Wm. Lawrence Lafferty, Jr., Lon Lake, Jr., 
Jeanne Sorden Lopez, Henry Ramon Lopez, Charles 
Stanleigh Malotte, Ana Marquez, Hector Martinez, 
Bilty Miller, Philip W. Molasky (Phil Henry), 
William james Moore, Jack Richard McCollim, 
Theodore Pasco McCully (Ted Pasco), John E. 
McLaughlin, Eladio A. Naniazca, Richard O'Brien, 
Francisco Perez, Alfonso Reyes, Hector Rivera, 
Arsenio Rodriguez, Charles Isadore Sanders, Donald 
Edwin Shaw, Albert Said Shoucair (Mr. ‘‘88"'), 
Fred john Smalls, Charles Franklin Sprouse, Theo 
dore A. Steele, William Marlyn Wendt, Elaine 
Rouse Whitehurst (Elaine Gay), Frances Maddaford 
Whitney. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Carney N. An- 
derson, Willie H. Brewer, Suzanne B. Cargill, 
Gordon G. Cooke, Richard A. Herrala, Donald 
Hixon, Robert G. Jones, Clifford A. LaMere, 
Ernest E. McLaskey, Edward A. Robinson, Wm. 
A. Roeth, Willaim Sly, John F. Spczynksi, Wm. 
W. Stearns. 

Meadville, Pa., Local 344—Les Roberts. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Marcel Bou- 
chard, Bob Martin, Tina Gomez, Paul Maheux, 
Harvey Ross, Raymond Faulkner, Andre Desjardins, 
Armando Gomez, Carl Hellman, Vickie Raymon, 
Mae Seguin. 

Mt. Vernon, Ill, Local 465—Elzie Hickey, 
Stanley C. Locke, Richard McCoy, David McRey- 
nolds, Charles Posey, Eddie James, Wm. C. Ren- 
der, George Irwin, Patricia Karch, Walter Kent, 
Gale Eller, Norman Gibbs, Ray Russell, Billie 
Wilson Stinnett. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Everett Booth, Paul 
Brazile, Jack Brooks, Clyde Cox, Fred Ford, Lu- 
cille Salter. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Ray Graff, Ray 
Harriman, Wm. Humphrey, Robert Kuchn, Geo. 
Lewandowski, Ray Morris, Wm. Steinhafel, Roman 
Thelen, James Boerner, Art Greenlees, Wm. 
Herbst, Elmer Jaecck, Mildred Kujac, Lloyd Lomb- 
ness, Casimir Rewolinski, Thos. Straetz, Warren 
Wirth, Ray Gimler, Esther Gutherc, Thos. Hilpert, 
Richard Kranz, Lorna Lane, Gerald Meyer, Thos. 
Shackton, Ronald Strassburger. 

Norwood, Mass., Local 343—John A. Carter, J. 
Devine. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—Chandler Vincent, 


t. 

M sctend, Me., Local 364—Armand Beaulieu, 
Maynard Dixon, Wilbur Foster, Clifford Oberg, 
Elwin Sawtelle, Frank Sheilds, Arthur Frank. 

Peoria, Il., Local 26—Olee Renfroe, James M. 
Shechan, Margaret M. Taylor, William A. Taylor, 
Morgon E. Thompson, Pauline B. Ebersole, 
Robert L. Bushman, Margaret A. Hunt, Carl J. 
Krakel, Jr., Irene E. Parkhurst, Alvin A. Smith, 
Donald E. Wagner, Ronald G. Weaver, Prank 
Pogliano, Clarence B. Griffin, Donald E. Hohn- 
streiter, H. Ward Maxwell, Irma Mayhall, Thomas 
McCabe, Edward D. Palanza, Jr., John T. Howe, 
Lorren }. Knapp, Wilfred E. Nelson, Delbert 
Reneau, William }. Von Brethorst, Lawrence E. 
Washington, Jack E. Danley, George F. Delancy, 
Jr., Glenn W. Doss, H. Russell Graham, Walter 
H. Hagar, Harold Hardesty, Jr., Maurice L. Hin- 
shaw, Angelo Karagianis, Donna R. Nelson, Earl 
F. Ramsey, Eugene M. Thompson, Edward Ross 
Walraven, James S. Williams. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Walter E. Anderson, 
Donald F. Barber, David R. Barton, Willie H. 
Brewer, }t., John C. Bullard, Rita Carrillo, Gor- 
don .G. Cooke, Gordon E. Dudero, Ronald Fin- 
ney, Nicholas A. Pitzgerald, Jerry J. Freppert, 
Wm. J. Gallas, Earl Jensen, LeRoy J. Karg, Ken- 
neth W. Krenz, Paul Lau, Jr., Geo. S. Lewis, 
Carol E. Lowe, Jos. R. McGlinch, Allyn B. Otnes, 
Lyle H. Perry, Ray E. Peterson, Marvin R. Rauen, 
Wesley 1. Reid, Sheldon G. Rockler, Paul Schultz, 
Edw. A. Slipka, Oliver Smith, Jr., Jean E. Stet- 
ler, Arthur A. Tietz, Loren R. VanDeusen, 
William Vaughn, Ronald S. Wagner, R. Walkosz, 
}. Winterbauer. 

Augusta, Ga., Local 488—Wm. J. Allen, John 
Bedingfield, Claude Casey, John F. Dotzauer, Fred 
Fisher, Kenneth W. Goodier, John M. Hull, Ill, 
Curtis L. James, Claude W. Johnson, Jr., Harry 
Jordan, Lynwood Scott, Jr., Errol V. Whitaker. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 669—Madison Little, 
Ulvesseal James. 

Tyrone, Pa., Local 660—Jos. V. Alessandro, 
John t. Baimey, Thos. H. Black ,Jr., Tyson 
Brown, Jr., Robert A. Dickmann, Warren W. 
Fortune, William Falk, Albert D. Farrell, Glenn 
M. Grove, Robert Goss, Leo Johnson, S. Paul 
Kanagy, Edwin W. Kuhn, John S. Leister, Jr., 
Jos. McAdams, Arthur K. Moore, Lorraine Parker, 
Max Shofstahl, Donald R. Smith, John M. Snyder, 
Joe Speranza, Donald R. Storch, Brint Stinson, 
Norman Woodhall, Alice P. Wergz. 


EXPULSIONS 


Columbus, Ohio, Local 103—William Atkinson, 
Robert Embrey, Richard Ferguson, Philip Futter- 
man, Norman George, Charles E. Hance, Herbert 
Huffman, Ernest G. Hughes, Ralph Lupidi, An- 
thony Rizzo, James Shumar, Robert Alkire, Carl 
Altevogt, John Henry Kennedy, Thomas Kridler, 
Virgil Lampshire, Paul Pursell, Mary Lou Keyes 
Rushay. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Sarto Dion. 

Mt. Vernen, Ill., Local 465—Clinton Hayden 
Peek, Ronald Price, Raymond LeRoy Marvel, 
Robert Grant, Ivan M. Dodson, Homer Martin, 


Lester Hayes, Calvin Jones, Neal Newell, Roger 
Whobrey, Frank Williams, Kathleen Donoho, Mary 
Elma Hutchins, George Perry, Jimmie Sledge, 
Moss Sledge, Stanley E. Ceglinski, Orda Mark- 
ham, Mattio Markham, Claudie Ralston, Andy 
Cameron, Clarence Orr. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—John Spcidel, 
Richard N. Phelan, Philip Edward Scala, Robert 
Levy. 


ERASURES 


Auburn, N. Y., Local 239—Robert Riley, Frank 
Newcomb, James Mulford, Stuart MacKay, James 
Fisher, Donald Dodd, Albert Colella, Wm. L. 
Clarke, Earl Gunsalus, Jr., Ivan Licht. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—jack Crown, Carl E, 
Strynar (Charlie Baron). 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Vernon Smolik. 

Greenville, S$. C., Local 694—H. S. Fleming, Jr., 
Harry Fraser, T. N. Moose, Furman Neal, Fred 
Payne, Walter Ragsdale, Art Watson. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—William Abbott, 
Jr., Andrade Amorez, John Convertino, Rudolph 
Craig, Forrest R. Isaacs, Wayne W. Kelly, Marie 
Martin, Birch Monroe, Robert B. Moore, Burnell 
Roberts, Frederick Francis Schmitt, Allen F. 
Sutherland. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Leo E. Navarrette, 
Darrell W. Fischer, Virginia Garberg, Dacita 
McCormic, Gene O’Quin, Bob Pennington, Mark A. 
Traversino, T. Texas Tyler, Ali Hy Webb, James 
Witherspoon, Nat Young, Jack Eugene Berry, 
Joseph S. Brocato, Ross Brunetto, George A. Carr, 
John L. Dunck, Leland J. Gillette, Lola L. Hoon- 
ing, R. D. Hopwood, Bill M. Lyon, Howard A. 
Phillips, Buddy Rich, Carl A. Shannon, Jerry 
Stronsky, Thos. J. Tedesco, Eddie Williams. 

Lexington, Ky., Local 635—-]. B. Edwards, Rus- 
sell Hill, Clyde Higgins, Anthony James Haynes, 
Clarence Martin, Samuel Miller, Oscar Pate, 
George Ann Paul, William E. Webster, Herbert 
Woodson, John W. Hawkins. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—®anley Browne, 
Allan P. Hull, Jr., Don Guthrie, Myki Guthrie, 
R. L. Stanton, Quilla Freeman, Jack Tom. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Ross Behrens, Joseph 
L. Giaccone, Albert A. Euse, Jr., Joseph M. San- 
taniello. 

Marinette, Wis., Local 39—Paul Paquette, Jack 
Eichroth. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Gus Young. 

Provo, Utah, Local 272—Douglas C. Bardsley, 
Carl N. Crandall, Don Graviet, Don M. Grimes, 
Rosalind Luke, Keith McHenry, Clifford Phipps, 
Manuel H. Romo. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Gertrude B. Lee, 
Ernest R. Ross, Marjorie Thodas. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—jack Owen, 
Chas. Pashan, George L. Pede, Harold Rigby. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 669—Norman Sex- 
ton, Gerald Wilson. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Andrew Liguori, 
Eli Thompson, Jr., Leonardo Torres, John Richard 
Ware, Elaine Sloane, Ralph Melendez (Santiago), 
Al Morgan, Isabelle Launer, Arthur Ford, Erskine 
Ramsay Hawkins, Victor Lombardo, Ralph Melen- 
dez, Sidney Gross, Estill Covington, Alonza Lucas. 


TERMINATIONS 


New York, N. Y., Local 802—Catherine Rogers, 
Gordon Powell, Bernie Lombardo, David Kuttner, 
Francisco F. Reyes. 








Headlines and Footnotes 
The Southern California Cham- 


ber Music Society’s series, called 
Monday Evening Concerts, started 
September 20. 

Boyd Neel has founded an all- 
Canadian ensemble known as the 
Hart House Orchestra, in honor of 
the community center in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

A commission of $2,000 has 
been awarded Samuel Barber by 
the Chamber Music Society of De- 
troit for a septet for woodwinds, 
strings, and piano. This society 
hopes to present the work next fall, 
performed by the first-desk players 
of the Detroit Symphony. 

Heiter Villa-Lobos has been 
commissioned to write a_ string 
quartet by the University of Mich- 
igan, for its quartet-in-residence, 
the Stanley Quartet, which will in- 
troduce the work in April. 

The New Chamber Orchestra of 
Philadelphia, Ifor Jones, conduc- 
tor, mee we A at its concert of 
October 17th, the Quintette in F 
major by Frances McCollin. It was 
played by Vladimir Sokoloff, pian- 
ist, and the Curtis String Quartet. 








Stan Kenton 


Stan Kenton is currently on the 
ten-week national tour of his sec- 
ond annual Festival of Modern 
American Jazz for which he acts 
as bandleader and emcee. 

In addition to the twenty men 
in his band, he is presenting a 
number of top-flight jazz artists, 
including pianist Art Tatum, trum- 
peter Shorty Rogers and his Giants, 
featuring drummer Shelly Manne, 
guitarist Johnny Smith, bongoist 
Candido, and the Charlie Ventura 
combo with vocalist Mary Ann 
McCall. 

Solidly booked for one-nighters 
in seventy cities from Coast to 
Coast, the Kenton troupe is head- 
ing north from Los Angeles for 


San Francisco and Portland, from 
there to proceed to Denver, Salt 
Lake City, and points east. Sched- 
uled appearances include Carnegie 
Hall in New York, the Chicago 
Civic Opera House and Boston’s 
Symphony Hall. 


PRIZE-WINNER 

Kenneth Gordon, violin virtuoso, 
was recently notified that he had 
won two first prizes at the music 
school in Fontainebleau, France: 
the “Durand Prize” of 100.000 
francs, in violin, and the “Dinu 
Lysati Prize” of 25,000 frances in 
chamber music. 

At the age of twelve Gordon 
made his debut, when, as a student 
of Mishel Piastro, he performed 
with the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski. He has performed in 
more than 850 concerts since that 
time— including 400 concerts for 
GI’s and Koreans, during his mili- 
tary service. He entertained Presi- 
dent and Madame Syngman Rhee, 
General Van Fleet and other high 
dignitaries in special concerts. 

More recently he has given a 
concert over radio accompanied 
by the head of the school, Nadia 
Boulanger. In October he gave a 
concert at the U. S. Embassy in 
Paris and concerts in France, 
Monte Carlo, Germany and Eng- 
land. January 28 brings him back 
for a recital at Town Hall. 





CONFERENCE OF EASTERN CANADIAN LOCALS 


On October 10, 1954, the fourteenth meeting of the Conference 
of Eastern Canadian locals was held in the city of Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, at the Royal York Hotel. The attendance, recorded as the 
largest yet, comprised some ninety delegates and guests who came 
from all over the Eastern Provinces, including far-away Quebec City 
and Halifax, Nova Scotia. Canadian Executive Officer Walter M. 
Murdoch represented President Petrillo. The main topic of discussion, 
the AGVA controversy, ended with every local pledging support to 
the cause. Carmon Adams of Local 566, Windsor, was elected presi- 
dent, and C. Harry Bell of Local 384, Brockville, vice-president; Sec- 
retary Ed Charette of 406, Montreal, was re-elected to the same office. 
During the banquet tendered delegates and guests, a twenty-five-piece 
orchestra under the direction of Sam Hersenhoren presented some 


excellent music. 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 























Concert Band 
with a 


HISTORY 





Alfonso D’Avino conducted his 
original band of fourteen pieces at 
Revere, Massachusetts, when he 
was seventeen years old. The band, 
within a short period of time, was 
built up to concert band size, when 
it started to give public concerts 
for the City of Boston, the State of 
Massachusetts and throughout New 
England up until 1910. 

In 1911, Mr. D’Avino took his 
band of fifty members to Atlantic 
City, New Jersey (playing the 
Million Dollar Pier), and other 
resorts of this type, this covering 
the following two seasons. 

During the next three years, a 
season was spent at Newport, 
Rhode Island, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 

In 1916, an entire season’s en- 
gagement was played in Montreal, 
Canada, and in 1917 a season at 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 

From 1918 until 1924, D’Avino 
toured the country extensively, 
particularly the states of Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Ohio. The 
band was known as “Boston’s Only 
Traveling Concert Band.” In a 
more recent appearance the band, 
now titled “D’Avino and His Sym- 
phonic Band,” played at the Boston 
Garden on the occasion of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s visit there October 
30, 1940. 





Alfonso D’Avino 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


Bookers Licenses Revoked 





CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills 
Gervis, Bert 763 
National Booking Corp. ....... dimntsabinns 2409 


Hollywood 
Ainsworth-Box Agenc 2 
Americana Corp. (Steve Stebbins) 45 
Artists Corp. of America ................ 4244 
EPO TEERE, FASRED jncicsessincncnpesionts oe," 
Finn, Jay oss 7 
Federal Artists Corp. 
Fishman, Ed ... 
Herring, Wiil . 
Lening, Evelyn, 
ee gg Percival s. 



















Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, In 899 
Skeels, Lloyd Tila achaganipane 2010 
Taylor, Harry S., Agency 262 

Los Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency ......... 75s 
Bozung, Jack 2074 
pe eS TS 4663 
Gustafson, Ted, AGENCY ......cccccccerreeee 1565 
Lara, Sidney ....... 4474 
ee 4S eee Psccseonaee 1790 
Pollard, Otis E. 3463 
Roberts, — \ | 1905 


Smart, H. Jos 5153 
Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 





























Young, Nate 778 
San Diego 
SOMO. THEGIE « ceccreressccansosteresenestocassesce 
Stutz, Walter R., Enterprises.. “a f 
Willis G HACKMAN o00......cccccccrcccsccrcscceees 3919 
San Jose 
Wallet, Framke Th. .cccccccccsseccccecccsccovssseonee 5895 
Hamilton, Jack 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William 139 
Grand Junction 
Harvey, R. S. 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry ..  _ 50 
Rex Orchestra Service . 1386 
Bristol 
Wilks, Stan 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
Doolittle, Don ...... sieieeaidel «oer 1850 
McClusky, Thorp “ty eS 
New England Entertainment. 
ureau 4580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
pe Lt nen 
Manchester 
Broderick, Russell  ...............ccscssssseseee 4641 
New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan En- 
tertainment Service) .........ccesccer 821 


New London 
Thames Booking Agency (Donald 


Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 
Stratford 
Whats; Avert Bee cisciccttinicesimcnnes . 1161 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 








Alliance Amusements, INC, ....... 339 
LaMarre, Jules 323 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chamberlin, Geo. Hy ........ccs00e stooncese GAGS 
Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, Inc. ........ccccesses . 3263 

Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises. ............s000 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman Productions ............. 
Mason, Lee 
Steele Arrington, Inc. ............. 


Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 





Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 


St. Petersburg 








Atkins, L. E. 2691 
West Paim Beach 
Squire, LawtOn Ni. cccccccccorcccescsscose, seamen Gee 
GEORGIA 
* Augusta 
Minnick Attractions .............cccsssssees -- 4842 
Joe Minnick 
WRG s. ac OF bk BES icthissscintinmmteninaen 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
Stocker, Ted 2902 


Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 


Calumet City 


Janas, Peter 3240 
Wayne, Ted, Associated Services.. 67 





Cariinsville 















































Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau ................ 463 
Donaldson, 1341 
Graham Artists Bureau, Inc. .......... 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford ............. ~ 
Ray, Ken, and Associates . - 
Vagabond, oR LS 618 
Effingham 
Greuel, E. A. aa 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ........csccceeee 1411 
Kankakee 
Deviyn, Frank 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, AZeNCY. ......cc0 covcce GOOL 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
Wagner, Lou 5794 
Princeton 
Russell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
Harry G. Cave 214 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau ..00.......cccccceseee 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service .......... bd4 
Indianapolis 
Witt chan OG. sisi coatiscecsncstossstieens 
Ferguson Bros. Agency .......... eosneeies * 158 
Greater United Amusement 
Service 3394 
Powell, William C. (BilI) «000... 4150 
Hammond 
Stern's Orchestra Service, 
Paul Stern 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service .......00 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky 4554 
South Bend 
Redden, Earl J. 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
South Bend 2263 
IOWA 
Council Biuffs 
Continental Booking Service ........... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint Li. ...........c.c0sccese 632 
Radio and Theatre Program. 
Producers 863 
Mason City 
Bierkamp, Kermit 2......-ccccsssscsssesserere 3078 
Red Oak 
Cox, Lee, Enterprises .....c.cnscsccrere 955 





Webster City 


























Beightol, D. A. 1290 
Bo ll, Jace 1559 
Continental Attractions cc. 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ........... 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
Tompkins, Jasper ..........cssevees eteinaeciays 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated egos Orchestras ....... 125% 
Barton, Jack 61 
Dixon’s Orchestra Attractions 
Cor 278 
Forty Club, In 1173 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Baler. Wotre Ts jicststsssniccandicinccetnic 2849 


Brudnick, Louis J. 5873 


Hub Theatrical A ener 





























Gertrude Lagoulis 2000...0......ccccccceee 3698 
Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 
Enterprises 4131 
Shepherd, Buddy ................cccsccsseseeseese 2456 
Sullivan, y 2 A.,, “aktzactions vobenalintd 150 
Danvers 
Larkin, George 2614 
Hatfield 
Newcomb, Emily Li ...rccccccsccscccssssees 1218 
Holyoke 
Cahill, RODErt Ju ccccccscsscecececces soinnsphenenes 2352 
Donahue, Charles B. .........cscccssessesseee 1977 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking Office ...............0. 3495 
Pittsfield 
Bannick, Paul 5944 
Marcella, N. 307 
Salem 
Keericlisn, Geom ge Dia. seccsccectessnssssicnersastoses 3337 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ...... 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
ing Service) 558 
Benner, William Ry. o.c....cceeeccsseeseeees 395 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 
Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. ........... 23 
Gladstone 
Wowter,: Rahart Dy ccstcciiseservinsctincsilen 648 
Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 
Jackson 
Bonch, Robart : By... cicciccsctescisststwisdiceisés + 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
Exchange 2500 
berg 
Bowes, ArthuL G.. .....cccsccccsesesee esosecesien:.. GUE 
Fine Arts Proausing "lt a oo §=267 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 4406 
San we re 4356 
Fleck 









Raynell’s Attractions .. 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. . 


Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 


eg SF a eee 
Kramer Music Service 2... 856 
55 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, T. G. 2516 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service .........s« 2429 
MISSOURI 


Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............. 1735 





Kansas City 


COX, Mrs. Evelyn S. ..cccccccecseesseerereereee 
Drake, Tom 
Municipal B Booking Agency 
Southland Orchestra Service .......... 
Stevens, V. THOMPSON ..........cccseeeeeee 

Wayne’s Theatrical Exchange ...... 636 








North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 














Agency 5956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service - 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service ouliins . 925 
Cooper, Ted 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service .......... 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
BE. Davee, Harold D. Hackor........ 5420 
Lincoln 
Central Booking Service ............... 1054 
Omaha 
AMUBEMENL SEVICE ......cccccecccrerseeeeeeene 229 
George, Gabriel 5126 


Swanson, Guy A., Midwest 
Booking Agency 20 
Tri-States Entertainment Service 5124 


NEVADA 


Las Vegas 
Gordon, Ruth 4383 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 


Knickerbocker Agency, 
Edw. F. Fitzgerald ................ 


. 2574 
Lou Pratt Orchestra Service .. 1061 





NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Hagerman, Ray 2434 


Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., 























Williamatos, Jimmie ................. . 1949 
Belleville 

Matt, John .... ‘ 5483 

Jersey City 

Daniels, Howard) J. ...ccccccccccccssesesseesees 4031 

° Newark 

Mandala, Frank 4526 
Paterson 

Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 

SeEY'S Music AGENCY) .......cesseeeeees 960 
NEW YORK 

Albany 

Jack O'Meara Attractions .............. 2816 

Bob Snyder 1904 
Auburn 

Dickman, Carl 502 
Buffalo 

BRONOE, THALTG 0:c.0000s000.0eccsccecccsscoscces ces 2202 

Empire Vaudeville Exchange ......... 830 

Farrell, , Amusement 

Service 
Gibson, M. Marshall 





Smith, Egbert 








Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service ..........0 1539 
Lindenhurst 
Fox, Frank W. 1815 
New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas 2945 
New York City 
Alexander, MOrley ....-...ccccccccecereeeseeees 623 
Allen Artists Bureau. .........:....cccccse 371i 
Foch P 


. Allen 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4698 


Baldwin, C. Paul 
Berney, _— L., Productions 





























Berm, TIBET Be. cescrceccsccccsescocsscccsssececese 
Bradley Wil jams Entertainment 
Bureau, R. Bradley Williams...... 1415 
Brown, Harry 2635 
Bryson, Arthur 3507 
Campbell, ermean | en 2844 
Garison, Ral . 
Chartrand, 
Coffee, Jack 4238 
Continental Amusements ................. 1775 
Cooper, Ralp 5223 
Crane, Ted 217 
Croydon's bb yA gee Lesedhenes 297 
Cubamerica Music Corp. ......-++ 2840 
Curran, Tommy 123 
Currie, Robert we Sinliildeanimenemes 2595 
Dauscha, Billie 2082 
Durand & Later 425 









Edson, Robert H., In 
Esva Artists Assoc., Si Steger. 
EVAN B Lee} .22...cccccrcccecssssceesscesenses 
Finck, Jack, Agency ......... 




















Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. .............. 99 
Gait, John R. 2357 
Gill, Howard 3013 
. Gillman Artists 1120 
GOdfrey, GeOTEe A. crrccceecseeercereseenseeees 2132 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical 
Agency 500 
Gyiieabanen. WEIDER Hh.  cccccccocecesecees 1648 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc. 3603 
Hart, Jack 114 
Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
Johnson, Don 5625 
Kaplan, Eddie and 
Miller, Lu, AGONY ccececercecceseeeeeesee 1744 


King, Gene, Theatrical Agency...... 3444 
Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 





(Daniel T. Lastfogel) eiunditeiante 2100 
Lila Theatrical Enterprises ............ 2287 
Lipskin, Jerry 3434 
Loustman, J. AAD .........cccccssseeeereneeeees 381 
Fe a | McRae Theatrical Agency.. 2352 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises ............ 1544 
Morales, Cruz 1561 





National Entertainment Service... 849 
National Swing Club of America.... 2322 




















Nat Nazarro Management 

CPersonal MBP.) ..0...c.eerececsseseeererees 953 
Navarro Theatrical Enterprises 

(Esther Navarro) 2002 
Parker & Ross 293 
Pearl, Harry 6 
Perch, Billy, Theatrical 

Enterprises 1577 
Rheingold, Sid, AZency. ..............0000+ 3274 
Robinson, Thomas (Atlas The- 

atrical Agency) elibenbessensncvece;cncccenatens 69 
Rogers and Ruggerio, Trixie 

Rogers, Rose Ruggerio ............. 1964 
Rogers, Max 3513 
Romm, Gene 4098 
Scanlon, Matt ........cccccccccessseeres 2043 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau ...... 1774 


Singer, John 
Summers and Tennebaum 
Harry Weissman ............ 
Talbot, Wm. 
Talent Corporation of America, 
Times Square Artists Bureau.... 1801 





























Trent, Bob 4345 
United Artists Management ........... 4198 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 169 
Wells, Abbott 3738 
White, Léw, Theatrical 
Enterprises 1526 
Rochester 
Barton, Lee 924 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin E.. ............ccccccoseccsees 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 

Southern P. itractions sanhenquuiapanentan’ 1237 
TF en 1759 
Greensboro 
Trianon AMUSEMENE CO. ...cccceeeeeeee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Trapas, T. A. 4214 
Cambridge 
Emery, W. H. 164 
Celina 
Martin, BHA PORE Te. ccceocesccccccscccccccsvcesvcese 1492 
Cinéinnati 


Anderson, Albert .... 
Carpenter, Richard .. 

















Rainey, Lee 

Sive and Acomb 
Cleveland 

Manuel Bros. Agency ...... enpegenbecesnannane 3566 
Columbus 

Askins, Lane 465 

Dayton 
Hixon, Paul 552 


Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service .... 


Elyria 


srcccccccecece | SOS 


Jewell, w. 
Gane “Theatre, INC.) crc 4766 























Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted .........cccsss00e stibectnpese 3042 
Salem 
Gunesch, J. B. 1217 
~ Steubenville 
Di Palma, Charles ........... eenigneiocsccate 1109 
Toledo 
Tripoli, Joseph A., 
ntertainment Bureaw .........000 5400 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
CGE, THE We a sncenvtccscecenentermsctents 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
SE, “TOURGD Ths epntititestertsomesencen 511 
Carbondale 
Battle, Marty 330 
East McKeesport 
Ss, TOON Bo: enticnernctaniesisegncianiencncnsete 2053 
Hokendauqua 
Zerosh, John 1237 
Jeannette 
ee ee 2105 
Lancaster 
eI: TUE ccemratinetatibecinsertnistnccsianiniin 858 
Lebanon 
Zellers, Art 544 
McKeesport 
is Ra scactnceaernenincsincitensens 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
rical Agency) 
Philadelphia 
Berle, Bernard 509 
Coopersmith, Joseph ...........cccccceeceeees 1511 
Creative Entertainment Bureau.... 3402 
Dupree, Reese 379 


Gould, Hal, Theatrical Agency...... 5383 
Hammer, Godfrey a 

Keeley’s Theatrical Agency odes 
McDonald, re sidhtiginailapdaianadinesiiieds 








Mears, 441 
OS ees 430 
National Theatrical Agency 3537 


Orchestra Agency of Philadeiphia 2108 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment 











Bureau 3558 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau ......... 4448 
United Orchestra Service ss, 
I, TIE ecicactecsdnsnsndbvcascesisccszes 836 

Pittsburgh 
Ellis AMUSEMENE CO. ......cccccscreesererees 480 
Golden, Emanuel J. ........ «- 2208 
Hallam, Paul 1997 





New Artist Service ..... 2521 
4 











Orchestra Service Bur 12 
Reisker & Reight ... 4391 
j Shenandoah 
Mikita, John 3751 
Waynesburg 
Triangle Amusement CoO. .....cccccccsees 1427 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
Brampmnatial, “TUG GME, ccsssessssecsssssssensnessses 2445 
Providence 
Bowen, Reggie 2179 
WRENN: TTIIND cnccccsssctqecccnnonsccencsctorons 3246 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, JP. ...cccccccseeees 2979 
Charleston 
Folly Operating Co. ..ccccccccrccccsssrceessees 15 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Harrie, Wim. J. IP. cccocscocccccssces esesencens 4053 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., ; 
Dr. FR. BB. TRCBOR. cccccescccsccscoccecsesscece 6115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Maar tlatt, CMGI sesaciascerrsscisccecesscssccene 2186 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
Cooperative 4181 









































Dallas 
Beck, Jim 1517 
Portis, Cal 4245 
Southwestern Amusement Service 283 
Watson, S. 239 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions........ liad 
Houston 
Orchestra Service of America........ 151 
Kingsville 
Cole, Roy 2466 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe 338 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast ABCNCY ....ccssseseseeee 3194 
Intermountain Theatric al 
Exchange 883 
Schultz Booking AZency. .........c.es0 2354 
VERMONT 
Barre 
Freeland, John 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 2399 
Hill, Lindiey B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service ..........ecccsccees 1480 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh)...... 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises oo 239 
Harvison, R. S., & Assoc. me 
DG aan 
Wheeler, Bob 1221 
Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 
Lynn Lyndel 6077 





WEST VIRGINIA 











Huntington 
Brewer, D. C. 4532 
Kingwood 
Hartman, Harland, Attractions...... 478 
Martinsburg 
Miller, George E.,, JP. ......cccssscccossssses 1129 
Parkersburg 
Lopwtines, BRAPORE BR. sicseccecssessccscsicccccees 3753 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 
Dowland, L. B. 1187 
Madison 
Moore, TOS. BD. scicsenctesnnsinnive 1474 
Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams. ..........:00000 5914 
Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr... 601 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association... 507 


Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement Co. .....0c0000 276 


Watertown 
Nielsen’s Entertainment Mart........ 3039 


CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
Simmons, G. A. 4090 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Carvigne, Eewy Tas ceccmecnciceees sccosce 4869 


Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 











(Prairie Concerts)  .........ccccsccescsees 5106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, ASONCY ........ccccsceceeee 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Turnbull, Winnifred .......... vistccaneens: Que 
Montreal, Quebec 
Artistes de Montreal, Reg’d. (Ma- 
dame Albert Gosselin) 63 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
Michel Leroy 900 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises. ............02. wreseeeee 5540 
L. Gaboriau 


R. J. Gaylorde 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Defaulters List of the A. F. of M. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 


Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Little Southerner Restaurant, 
and Ralph Saliba 
Umbach, Bob 
DOTHAN: 


Colored Elks Lodge (Club), and 


O. B. Purifoy, employer 
Smith, Mose 
1 LORENCE: 
Valentine, Leroy 
MUBILE: 


Am Vets Club, Inc., Garret Van 
\ntwerp, Commander, George 


baulk, Manager 
Cavalcade of Amusements 
mvuore, R. E., Jr. 
\:iliams, Harriel 
WON F'GOMERY: 
Club Flamingo, and Anell 
Singleton, Manager 
Montgomery, W. T. 
Verdue, Frank 
NORTH PHENIX CITY: 
Bamboo Club, and W. T. 
“Bud” Thurmond 
PHENLX CITY: 
Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner 
French Casino, and Joe 
Sunfrantello, Proprietor 
PHEiINiA: 
241 Club, and H. L. Freeman 


ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF: 


Sunnyside Lounge, and George 


Nackard 
PHOENLX: 

Chi’s Cocktail Lounge (Chi’s 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 

Drunkard Show, Homer Hott, 
Producer 

Gaddis, Joe 

Hoshor, John 

jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B 

Smith, 


wood, Calif.) 
Willett, R. Paul 
Zanzibar Club, 
TUCSON: 
Griffin, Mauly 
Hutton, Jim 
Mitchell, Jimny 


and Lew Kiein 


Rio Rita Cocktail Lounge, Joe 


Grbach, Manager, Louise 
Bryce, Owner 
Severs, Jerry 
Williams, Marshall 
YUMA: 
Buckner, Gray, Owner ‘345° 
Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. 
HOT SPRINGS 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 
Jacobs 
Pettis, L. C. 
Smith, Dewey 
HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK: 
Mack, Bee 
LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- 
ducer 

Stewart, J. H. 

Weeks, S. C. 

McGEHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., Robertson 
Rodeo, Inc. 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 

Cotton Club, and Johnny 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners 

PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Casino, and A. R. D. Thompson 

Johnson, Eddie 

Lowery, Rev. J. R. 

Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. 
Smith, Operator (Jackson, 
Miss.) 

Scott, Charles E. 

TEXARKANA: 


Thomas J. 


BIG BEAR 


Claude V., Sec.-Treas. 
Artists Booking Corp. (Holly- 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 


Sheets, Andy 
‘IOCH: 
Village, and Wm. Lewis, Owner 


ARTESIA: 


Carver, Ross 
Keene, Gene 
(Eugene Schweichler) 


AZUSA: 


Pease, Vance 
Roese, Joe 


BAKERSFIELD: 


Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Legion, and wel Ed- 
wards 

Conway, Stewart 

Curtner, George 


BENICIA: 


Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 
Grove Ballroom 


BERKELEY: 


Bur-Ton, John 
Davis, Clarence 
Jones, Charles 
Wilson, Jimmy, Promoter 


BEVERLY HILLS: 


Bert Gervis Agency 

Mestusis, Paris 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 

Savage, Bob 

LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E. 


BURBANK 


Elbow Room, and Roger 
Coughlin, Manager 
Irvin, Frances 


CARDIFF: 


Beacon Inn, and Tommy Hen- 


derson 
CATALINA ISLAND: 


Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 


COMPTON: 


Vi-Lo Records 


COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 


Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 


DECOTO: 


Howard, George 


DUNSMUIR: 


McGowan, J. B. 


EUREKA: 


— Steak House, and 
. H. Bass 
York Club, and O. H. Bass 


FAIRFIELD: 


Guardhouse Tavern, and 
Walter jarvis, Employer 


FONTANA: 


Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy An- 
derson, Employer 


FRESNO: 


Plantation Club, and Joe Cannon 
Valley Amusement Association, 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 

President 


GARVEY: 


Rich Art Records, Inc 


HOLLYWOOD 


Alison, David 

Artists Booking Corp., and Craig 
Smith, Pres. (San Francisco, 
Calif.), Wilford Hobbs, Vice- 
Pres. (Dallas, Tex.) , Claude V. 
Smith, Sec.-Treas. (Phoenix, 
Ariz.) 

Babb, Kroger 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
nerson 

California Productions, and Ed- 
ward Kovacs 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 

Encore Productions, Inc. 

Federal Artists Corp. 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 

Fishman, Edward I. 

Gayle, Tim 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Haymes, Dick 

Kappa Records, Inc., 
L. Krauss 

Kolb, Clarence 

Murros, Boris 

National Booking Corporation 

Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 

Six Bros. Circus, and George 
McCall 

Harry S. Taylor Agency 

Universal Light Opera Co., and 
Association 

Vogue Records, and Johnny 
Anz, owner, and Bob Stevens, 
F. L. Harper 

Wally Kline Enterprises, 
Wally Kline 

Western Recording Co., and 
Douglas Venable 


Raymond 


and 


Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul sonG BEACH: 


Ketchum. Owner and Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 
Howard Daniel Smith Post 4457 
VFW, and R. D. Burrow, 
Commander 


NOVEMBER, 


Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 

Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 
Lasley 


1954 


Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
Manager, James Vermazen, 
Assistant Director, May Fi- 
lippo, Sec., Evalyn 
Ass’t. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 
Publicity Dept., George W. 


Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
rector 

McDougall, Owen 

Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ballroom 


Turner, Morley 
LOs ANGELES: 

Americana Corporation 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres., and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Blue Light Ballroom and 
Bill Ivory 

Brisk Enterprises 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & Lon 

Gradney, Michael 

Halfont, Nate 

Henneghan, Charles 

Maxwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and War 
Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, and Club Alabam 

Mosby, Esvan 

New Products Institute of Amer- 
ica, and Joseph H. Schulte 

Pierce, Pops 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 

LOS GATOS: 
Fuller, Frank 
MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louts 
MONTEREY: 

Roberts Club, 

Owner 
NEVADA CITY: 
Nationai Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 
NEWHALL: 
Terry, Tex 
N. HOLLYWOOD: 

Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 
Joe Wood and J. L. Pender, 
owners 

Lohmuller. 


OAKLAND: 

Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 
Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 
owners 

Bill’s Rondevu Cafe, and Wm. 
Matthews 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

Pedroni, Frank 

Trader Horn’s, Fred Horn 

OCEAN PARE: 

Frontier Club, and Robert 

Moran 
OROVILLE: 

Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 

Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 

McMillan, Tom, Owner Town 

House 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering 


and A. M. Kolvas, 


Bernard 


Club 
Hall, Donald H. 
PASADENA: 
Hazelton, Mabel 
Ware, Carolyn E. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse 
Follies of 1946 
PITTSBURG: 

Delta Club, and Barbara Bliss 
RICHMOND: 
Downbeat 

Simmons 
Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO: 
Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 
Leingang, George 
O'Connor, Grace 
SAN DIEGO: 
Blues and Rhythm Attractions 
Agency 
Selgheen, Froebel Astor 


Club, and Johnnie 


Cacnival Room, and Jack 
Millspaugh 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly 

Crown Club, and Wm. E. Wil- 
son (Bill) 

Hudson, Aline 

Logan, Manly Eldwood 

Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ray 

Rancho Cafe, and Frank Bom- 
pensiero 

Tricoli, Joseph, Operator Play- 
land 


Washington, Nathan 

Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 
(formerly known as Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Blue Angel 

Brown, Willie H. 

Cable Car Village Club, and 
Barney DeSenan. owner 
Champagne Supper Club, and 

Mrs. Mildred Mosby 

Club Drift In, and Dan Mc- 
Carthy 

Deasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Giles, Norman 

Pago Pago Club, and Lacj Lay- 
man and Kellock Catering, 
Inc. 

Paradise Gardens, and John A. 
Gentry and William Carthen 

Reed, Joe, and W. 

Rogers and Chase Co, 

Say When Club, and G. J. 
Nieman 

Shelon, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 

Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 

Smith, Craig, Pres., Artists 
Booking Corp. (Hollywood, 
Calif.) 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 

Waldo, Joseph 

SAN JOSE: 

Ariotto, Peter and Peggy 

McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George 

Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 

Paz, Fred 

SANTA BARBARA: 

Briggs, Don 

Canfield Enterprises, Inc. 

Costello, Mario 

Flamingo Room of the Monte- 
cito Hotel 

SANTA CRUZ: 

Santa Cruz Hotel, 

John Righetti 
SANTA MONICA: 

Lake, Arthur, and Arthur (Dag- 
wood) Lake Show 

McRae, H. D. 

SEASIDE: 
Corral Night Club, and 
Al Leroy 

SHERMAN OAKS: 

Gilson, Lee 

Kraft, Ozzie 
SIGNAL HILL: 

Moeller, Al, Signal Hill 
SOUTH GATE: 

Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 

Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred 

Stagnaro 
VAN NUYS: 
Lehr, Raynor 
VENTURA: 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 


and 


Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 

DENVER: 

Bennell, Edward 

Jones, Bill 

Turf Club and Bill Bayers, 

Manager 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 
MORRISON: 

Clarke, Al 
TRINIDAD: 

El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Lunin, Edward 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW HAVEN: 
Madigan Entertainment Service 
NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Marino, Mike 
Schwartz, Milton 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
McQuillan, Bob 
Russell, Bud 





POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson, Samuel 
STAMFORD: 
Glenn Acres Country Club and 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec.-Treas. 


STONINGTON: 
Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
Pearson 
Whewell, Arthur 
WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al and Marty 
DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- 
Roy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
Fountain, John 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester 
Burt, Mrs. Mary (Warren) 
Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 


FLORIDA 


BRADENTON: 
Strong, Merle, Bernice and 
Ronald 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 
DANIA: 
Paradise Club, and Michael F. 
Slavin 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) Summers 
DELAND: 
Club Aloha and E. C. Phillips, 
Owner 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 
Garfield Richardson 
FORT MYERS: 
Bailey, Bill—AIl Star Minstrels, 
Inc., and Si Rubens 
McCutcheon, Pat 
GULF BREEZE: 
Surf Club and Ernest W. 
MH 3 Operator 
HALLAN 
pen _ = Restaurant, 
and Marion Kaufman and 
Robert Marcus 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Blane, Paul 
Blumberg, Albert, Owner, Fla- 
mingo Sho Club (Orlando, 
Fla.), and Fays Club 
Florida Food and Home Show, 


and Duval Retail Grocers 
Association, and C. E. Wia- 
ter, President; Paul Bien 
Managing-Agent 

Forrest Inn, and _ Florida 
Amusements, Inc., and Ben 
J., Mary Spector, 


and Joe Allen 

Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Zumpt Huff Associates 
WEST: 


Club Mardi Gras, and A. G. 
Thomas, Employer 
Regan, Marge 
Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 
Joseph Stabinski 
LAKELAND: 
King, R. E. 
MIAMI: 
Brooks, Sam 
Club lewel Box, Charles 
Nasio, owner, Danny Brown, 
president 
Donaldson, Bill 
Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
Owner 
Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 
Robert Clay Hotel, and Fred T. 
Quinn, Manager, Nicholas 
Girard, Promoter 
Smart, Paul D. 
Talavera, Romon 
36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, _Em- 
ployer 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 
Caldwell, Max 
Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
Irving Rivkin 
Circus Bar, and Charles Bogan 
Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager 
Fielding, Ed 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Harrison, Ben 
Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
Owner-Manager 
La Rue Restaurant, and Howard 
and Jerry Brooks 
Leshnick, Max 
Macomba Club 


Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidiander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, Michael 
Rosenberg, Employers 

Miller, Irving 

Morrison, M. 

Patio Restaurant, and Howard 
and Jerry Brooks, Owners and 

rators 

Perlmutter, Julius J. 

Poinciana Hotel, 
Frassrand 

Roosevelt Theatre 

Scott, Sandy 

Straus, Geor, 

Weills, — 

ORLANDO 

Club Cabana; and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 

Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 

Flamingo Sho club. (Club Fla- 
mingo), and Albert Blum- 
berg of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fryor, D. S. 

Redman, Arthur J. 

Rhythm Club, and Arthur J. 
Redman, former Proprietor 

ORMOND BEACH: 
Jul’s Club, and Morgan Jul 
PALM CH: 

DeManio, Mrs. J. 

Leon and Eddie's Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, Inc., Joha 
Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 

PANAMA CITY: 

Daniels, Dr. E. R. 

PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 
Dance Club 

Keeling, Alec (also known as A. 
Scott), and National Orches- 
tra Syndicate and American 
Booking Company, and 
Alexander Attractions 

Miss Texas Club, and Richard 
Cooper, Owner and Prop. 

Southland Restaurant, and 
$. _— Tidwell 

QUINCY 
ans Reg 
ST. PETERSBURG: 

Ciro’s, and John A. Davis, 

Employer 
SOTA: 

Colony Restaurant, and Fred 

Muller, Manager 
SMYRNA: 

Kent County Democratic Club, 
and Solomon Thomas, 
Chairman 

STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Recreation 


Bernic 


STU. 
Sutton, G. W. 
z 
Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 
Owner 
Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
annah 


TAMPA: 

Brown, Russ 

Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 

Merry-Go-Round Club, and 
Larry Ford 

Rich, Don and Jean 

Williams, Herman 


VENICE: 
Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 
Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke 
Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 


WEST PALM BEACH: 
Ballerina Club, and Bill Harris, 
Operator 


Larocco, Harry L. 
Parrish, Lillian F. 


GEORGIA 


ALBANY: 
Guale Corporation 
ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. 
Jacoby, Manager 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Royal Peacock Club, and S. A 
Slaughter, Manager, Mrs. Car- 
rie Cunningham, Owner 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 

Baxter, Joe 

Bill and Harry’s Cabaret, Fred 
W. Taylor, Manager, and 
G. W. (Bill) age 

Dawson, Robert ‘H., and 
Caribe Lounge in Plaza Hotel 

Foster, Mr. 

Kirkland, Fred 

Minnick Attractions, Joe Min- 
nick 

J. W. Neely, Jr. 

Revel, Bob 

BRUNSWICK: 

Joe's Blue md and Earl Hill 
and W. 

Wigfalls Cafe, and W. Lee 


HINESVILLE: 
Plantation Club, 8. C, Klass 
and F. W. Taylor 
MACON: 
Capitol Theatre 


457. 
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Lee, W. C. 
Swaebe, 
SAVANNAB: 
Cebu Club, and Andrew Brady 


Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
ISLAND: 


SIMONS 
Golden Isles Ciub, and Clayton 
Vance (Vancelette), — 
and Guale Corporation 
(Albany, Ga.) 
ILLE: 


Club Thomas, and Terry 


Lachman, jesse 
IDAHO FALLS: 
Griffiths, Larry, and Big Chief 
and Uptown Lounge 
LEW! IN: 


Canner, 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 

Via Villa, and Fred Walker 

MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Club Alibi and Mr. J. Ao Jeffress, 
Owner and Opera 

Gem Cafe, — Mr. J. <i Jeffress, 
Owner and Operator 

TELLO: 


POCA 
Beck, Rulon 
Cummins, Bob 
Hvarka, Stan 
Pullos, Dan 
Reynolds, Bud 
SPIRIT 
Fireside Lodge, and R. E. Berg 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Davis, C. M. 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thompson, Earl 
CAIRO: 
Sergent, Eli 
CALUMET CITY: 
Mitchell, Joha 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Delmore and Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 
Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner 
Cole, Elsie, General Manager, 
and Chicago Artists Bureau 
Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 
Daniels, Jima 
Donaldson, Bi 
Elders, Cleo 
Evans, Jeep 
Fine, Jack, Owner ‘Play Girls 
of 1938,"’ ‘Victory Follies’’ 


Hale, Walter, ened 

Hill, George 

Knob Hill sa "and Al Fenston 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- 
room 

Majestic Record Co. 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ana 
Hughes, Owner 

Moore, H. bL. 

Musarts Concert Management, 


Music Bowl, 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 
ployers 

Music Bow! (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 

Nob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 

O'Connor, Pat L., Pat L. 
O'Connor, Inc. 

Old Hickory Hotel Syndicate 

Silhouette Club, and Joe Saletta 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teichner, Charles A., of T. N. 
T. Productions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 

Ziggie’s Gridiron Lounge, 
Ziggie Czarobski, Owner 

DECATUR: 
Facen, james (Buster) 
EAST ST. 18: 

Davis, C. M. 

Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and Johany Per- 
kins, Owner 

FREEPORT: 

Marabel, George 


KEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa 


and 


LA 
Hart-Van Recording Co., and 
. L. Hartman 


MOLINE: 
Antier’s Inn, and Praacis 
Weaver, Owner 


Candlelight Fred 
Romane 
PEORIA: 
Humane Animal Association 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Stinson, 
Streeter, Paul 
Thompson, Earl 
Wagner, Lou 
PRAIRIE. VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stiller 


OCKFORD: 

Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 

Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corp. 

ROCK ISLAND: 


Room, and 


Barnes, Al 
Greyhound Club, and 
Tom Davelis 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Face, James (Buster) 
Shrum, Cal 
Terra om and Elmer Bartolo 
Employe! 
WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLAR: 
Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup, and Jason Wilkas, 
Owners 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and George 
Levitt’s Supper Club, and Roy 
D. Levitt, Proprietor 
BEECH GROVE: 
Mills, Bud 
CENTERVILLE: 
Hagen-Wallace Circus, and 
Frank Martin, Owner 
EAST CHICAGO: 


East Chicago American Eater- 
prises, and James Dawkins 


w 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
FORT WAYNE: 
Brummel, Emmett 


Benbow, William, and his All- 
American Brownskin Models 
Carter, A. Lloyd 
Dickerson, Matthew_ 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
Lazar, Eugene and Alex * 
Roller Rondo Skating Rink, 
and Perry Flick, Operator 
Sho-Bar, and Charles Walker 
William C. Powell Agency 
LAFAYETTE: 
Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCIE: 
aa) Me 
NEWCASTLE: 
Sordinn, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 


SOUTH Hy 
Childers, Art (also known as 
Bob Cagney) 
Palais Royale Ballroom, and 
Eddie Makar 
Charles E. Thompson Post 9733, 
V.F.W., A. Johnson, 


Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: ‘ 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 
CARROLL: ; 


Brown Derby and Mabel Brown 
CLARION: 


DENISON: 


SHENANDO. 
Aspinwall, — M. (Chick 
Martin) 
SPENCER: 
Free, Ned 


VAIL: 
Hollywood Circus Corp., and 
Charles Jacobsen 


WATERLOO: 
Steptoe, Benton L. 
WOOD! 


BINE: 
Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum 
mer, Manager 


KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 


3 

Golden Key Club, and H. R. 
Allen (also known as Bert 
Talon, Bart Talon, Bert Allen) 


I ] 

Liberal Chapter No. 17, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and 
H. R. Allen 


RA 
Clements, Cc. j. 
Wisby, L. W. 
RUSSELL: 
Russell Post 6240, VFW, Gus 
Zercher, Dance Manager 
SALINA: 
Brown, Harry E. 
Kern, loha 
TOPEKA: 
Mid-West Sportsmen Association 
WICHITA: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
Martin) 
Holiday, Art 
Key Club, 
Moore 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, Roy D. 

LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 
Rankin Enterprises, 

ton P. Rankin 

LOUISVILLE: 
Bramer, Charles 
Imperial Hotel, 

Owner 
King, Victor 
Spaulding, Preston 
1UCAH 


and/or G. W. 


and Pres- 


Jack Woolems, 


2 
Vickers, Jimmie 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 
Manager 
Weil, R. L. 
CROWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 
and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
GONZALES: 
Johns, Camille 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan 
LeBlanc Corporation of 
Louisiana 
Veltin, Toby 
Venables Cocktail Lounge 
LAKE CHARLES: 
Village Bar Lounge, and 
Cc. L. Barker, Owner 
LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
MONROE: 
Club DeLicia, Robert Hil) 
Keith, Jessie 
Thompson, Son 
NATCHITOCHES: 
Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
NEW © 
Barker, Rand 
Berns, Harry B., and National 
Artists Guild 
Callico, Ciro 
Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
tinez, Owner 
Gilbert, Julie 
Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
cBlanc, Dudley J. 
'ELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, ~yeoeed 
3 


Reeves, Harry A. 
Ropollo, Angelo 
Stewart, Willie 
SPRINGHILL: 
Capers, C. L. 


MAINE 


IDDEFORD: 
Old Orchard Beach Playhouse, 
and Edward Gould 
FORT FAIRFIELD: 
Paul's Arena, Gibby Seaborne 
MILFORD: 
Birchmere Inn, and Charles 
Anastos, Prop. 
SACO: 
Gordon, Nick 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 


Blue Danube, and Wm. Kasar- 


sky, Proprietor 

Byrd, Olive | J. 
ter, 

Cox, M. 

Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 

Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, 
Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 
Owner 

Greber, Ben 

Jolly Post, and Armand 
Moesinger, Prop. 

LeBlanc Corporation of 
Maryland 

Perkins, Richard, of Associated 
Enterprises 

Weiss, Harry 

CORAL HILLS: 
Hilltop Restaurant, and Theo- 
dore J. Schendel 

CUMBERLAND: 

Waingold, Louis 
EASTON: 

Hannah, Joha 
PENWICK: 

Repsch, Albert 
HAGERSTOWN: 

Bauer, Harry A. 

Glass, David 
HAVRE DE GRACE: 

Bond, Norvel 
OCEAN CITY: 

Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
Club, and Henry Epstein 

Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, 
Owner 

SALISBURY: 

Twin Lantern, Elmer B. 

Dashiell, Operator 
TURNERS STATION: 

Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- 

water Beach 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST: 
Murphy, Charles 
Russell, William 

BLACKSTONE: 
Stefano, Joseph 

IN: 


Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mclivaine, President 

Brosnahan, James J. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

i? * B Productions, and Lou 
Brudnic 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 

Hargood Concerts, and Harry 
Goodman 

Regency Corp., and Joseph R. 
Weisser 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Waldron, Billy 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens Coordinating 
Committee, and George 
Mouzon 

BUZZARDS BAY: 

Blue Moon, and Alexander and 
Chris Byron, Owners 

Mutt’s Steak House, and Henry 
M. K. Arenovski, and Canal 
Enterprises, Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE: 

Salvato, Joseph 

FALL RIVER: 

Royal Restaurant (known as the 
Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 

FITCHBURG: 

Bolduc, Henry 

HAVERHILL: 
Assas, Joe 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 
Levy 
HYANNIS: 
Casa Madrid, and Pat Particelli 
LOWELL: 

Carney, John F., Amusement 
Company 

Francis X. Crowe 

MILLERS FALLS: 
Rhythm Inn, and R. M. 
Thabeault 
MONSON: 
Canegallo, Leo 
NEW BEDFORD: 

The Derby, and Henry Correia, 

mg 
NEWTON 
Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 
Chevalier) 
SALEM: 
Larkin, George and Mary 
SHREWSBURY: 
Veterans Council 
WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey Depew 


MICHIGAN 
ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 


BATTLE CREEK: 
Smith, David 





BAY CITY: JACKSON: 
Walther, Dr. Howard Carpenter, Bob 
BRIGHTON: Poor Richards, and Richard 
Blue Lantern, Rex Charles K. Head, Emp! 
(Rex C. Esmond), Employer Smith, Cc. c., 


DETROIT: 


Adler, Caeser 

Bel Aire (formerly Lee "N Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners 

Bibb, Allen 


Blake, David R. 

Briggs, Edgar M. 

Claybrook, Adolphus 

Club 49er, and Oscar Pruitt 

Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 

Daniels, James M. 

Dustin Steamship Company, N. 


Fisher, Jim S. 
3 

Lillo’s Supper Club and Jimmy 
lo 


ATCHEZ: 
Colonial Club, and Ollie 
Koerber 


oer 
VICKSBURG: 


Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


M. Constans 
Gay Social Club, and MISSOURI 
Eric Scriven BOONEVILLE: 
Green, Goldman Bowden, Rivers 
Hoffman, Sam Williams, Bill 
Johnson, Ivory ILLI 
Kosman, Hyman Hawes, H. H. 
Minando, Nono FORT LEONARD WOOD: 
—— Babis Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 
3 reg ae INDEPENDENCE: 
2 D., and Savoy “Casino Drive Inn, J. W. John- 


Robinson, Wm. H. 


Thomas, Matthew B. 
DOUGLAS: 
Harding's Resort, and 
George E. Harding 
FERNDALE: 
Club Plantation, and Doc 
ene 
FLIN 


nl Lounge, and Earl West 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
Scalice, Proprietor 
Powers Theatre 
Universal Artists, and 
Phil Simon 
KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernese 
Fortin, Owner 
MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: 
Griffen, James 
Wilson, Leslie 
PONTIAC: 
Henry's Restaurant, and Charles 
Henry 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
vous Inn (or Club), Gordon 


]. “Buzz"’ Miller 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson. Al 


UTICA 
Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 
Sneed 
WAYLAND: 
Macklin’s Dixie Inn, and 
Wm. and Laura Macklin 


MINNESOTA 


DETROIT LAKES: 
Johnson, Allan V. 


son, Owner 


JOPLIN: 


Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man- 
ager-Owner 


KANSAS CITY: 


Am-Vets and Bill Davis, Com- 
mander 

Babbitt, tes gy (Bill) H. 

Canton, L. R 

Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
neth Yates, and Bobby Hen 
shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert ‘‘Red"’ Drye. 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 
CON: 

Macon County Fair Association, 
Mildred Sanford, Employer 


NORTH KANSAS CITY: 


Schult-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 


OAKWOOD (HANNIBAL): 


Club Belvedere, and Charles 
Mattlock 


POPLAR BLUFFS: 


Brown, Merle 


ST. LOUIS: 


All American Speed Derby and 
King Brady, Promoter, and 
Steve Kelly 

Barnholtz, Mac 

Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, Ella 
Ford, Owner 

Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
co-owners 

Caruth, James, Operator Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 


EASTON: Caruth, James, Cafe Society 
Hannah, Jonn Chesterfield Bar, and Sam Baker 
HARMONY: D'Agostino, Sam 
Niagara Ballroom and Manford Gratt, George 
Carson, Operator Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
MANKATO: Town Ballroom 
Rathskeller, and Carl A. New Show Bar, and John W. 
Becker Green, Walter V. Lay 
MINNEAPOLIS: Nieberg, Sam 
International Food and Home Shapiro, Mel 
Shows VERSAILLES: 


Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator 


Trade Winds Club, and Marion 
Buchanan, Jr. 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA: 


Reno Club, and Mrs. Vidich, 
Owner 


ROBBINSDALE: Webb, Ric 

Crystal Point Terrace G T F, 
ROCHESTER: q J. & A. = and 

eh Guard, and Alvin James Austin 
SLAYTON: NEBRASKA 

E. E. Iverson 

Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud ALEXANDRIA: ; 

Iverson Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 

WINONA: and Charles D. Davis 


Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 


FREMONT: 


Wes-Ann Club, and Tanya 
June Barber 


KEARNEY: 
MISSISSIPPI Field, H. E. 
BILOXI: LODGEPOLE: 


Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 
House Night Club 
Ralph, Lloyd 
Thompson, Bob 
Wesley, John (John W. Rainey) 
CLEVELAND: 
Hardin, Drexel 


GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord oO 
GULFPORT: 
Plantation Manor, and Herman 
Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 
Jazzy Gray’s (The Pines), and 
Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy 
Gray) 


American Legion, and Amet- 
ican Legion Hall, and Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 


McCOOK: 
Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 


Corcoran 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Richard Gruver, President 


MAHA: 
Louie’s Market, and Louis 


Paperny 
Suchart, J. D. 


PENDER: 
Pender Post No. 55, American 


Legion, and John F. Kai, 


Dance Manager 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





LAS VEG 
Gordon 
Holtsin 
Lawren 
Patio ¢ 

Sid §$ 
Ray's | 
Stoney, 
Warner 


LOVELO« 
Fischer, 


All-Ame 
Casin 
RENO: 
Blackm: 
Twome' 


NEW 
FABIAN: 
Zaks (2 
JACKSON 


Nelson, 
Sheirr, 


Cheatha: 
Goodlem 
Koster, 
Loc! 


Morocco 
and G 
Olshon, 
Pilgrim, 
BAYUNNE 
Club 21 
BLOOMFII 
Thompsc 
BURLING’ 
America 
Oscar 
CAMDEN: 
Embassy 
E. Chi 
Operat 
CAPE MA‘ 
Andersor 
CLIFTON: 


DENVILLE 
Riverviev 
Acklan 
EAST ORA 
Hutchins 
EAST RUT 
Club 199 
Owner 
FORT LEE 
Bell Clul 


Bonito, B 
Burco, F 
Triumph 
Quenn, 
a. § 
Bernie 
LAKE HOP 
Dunham, 
wi 


seldin, $ 
LITTLE FE 

Scarne, Je 
LODI: 


Corteze, ' 
LONG BRA 
Hoover, | 
Kitay, Ma 
Rappapor' 
Room 
Wright, ' 
McKEE CIT 
Turf Club 
Owner 
MONTCLAI 
Cos-Hay ¢ 
Haynes, 
MORRISTO 
Richard's 
E. Rich 
NEWARK: 
Coleman, 
Graham, . 
Hall, Em« 
Harris, E: 
Hays, Cla 
Holiday ¢ 
Foster, 
Johnson, 
Jones, Ca 
Levine, J 
Lloyds M 
Allister 
ariano, 
“Panda,” 
Pecos Cit 
Inc., Pi 
Charles 
Prestwood 
Red Mirr 
Grande 


NOV 















NEVADA 


VEGAS: 
Tieeden, _ 
Holtsinger, 
Lawrence, Robert D. 
Patio Club, and Max Stettner, 
Sid Slate, Joe Cohen 
Ray's Cafe 
Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 
LOVELOCE: 
—. mame 
PITTMA 
All- re Supper Club and 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 


RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
Twomey, Don 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FABIAN: 
Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 
Nelson, Eddy 
Sheirr, James 
NEW JERSEY 
ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, and 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 


Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Bobbins, Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey 

Goodleman, Charles 

Koster, Henry 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa, 
and G. Dantzler, Operators 

Olshon, Max 

Pilgrim, Jacques 

BAYUNNE: 
Club 21 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 
BURLINGTON: 

American Legion Home and 

Oscar Hutton, Chairman 
CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and Geor 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Soy 

CAPE MAY 
ohn Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON: 

August E. Buchner 

Mike and Nick's Bar, and 
Mike Olivieri, Owner 


DENVILLE 
Riverview Tavern, and Robert 
Ackland, Employer 


EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 


Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 
Owner 

FORT LEE: 

Bell Club, and Lillian New- 
bauer, Pres. 

HOBOKEN: 

Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 


Sportsmen Bar and Grill 
JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, Benjamin 
Burco, Ferruccio 
Triumph Records, 
Quenn, present Owner, and 
G. Statiris (Grant) and 
Bernie Levine, former Owners 
LAKE HOPATCONG:« 
Dunham, Oscar 
‘Ww 


and Gerry 


seldin, S. H. 
LITTLE FERRY: 
Scarne, John 

DI: 


Corteze, Tony ® 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner The P!se 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
McKEE CITY: 
Turf Club, and Nellie M. Grace, 
Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Havnes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN: 
Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Coleman, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 


Hall, Emory 
Harris, Earl 
Hays, Clarence 


Holiday Corner, and Jerry 
Foster, employer 

Johnson, Robert 

Jones, Carl W. 

Levine, Joseph 

Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc- 
Allister 

Mariano, Tom 

“Panda,” Daniel Straver 

Pecos City, Olde Pecos City, 
Inc., Philip Cortazzo and 
Charles Politano 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 


NOVEMBER, 


Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy 
Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A. 
NEW BRUNSWICE: 
Andy’s Hotel, and Harold Klein 
Jack Ellel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
—— Andrew 
ORAN 
Cook, Wm. (Bill) 


ORTLE 
oem ‘Order of Moose Lodge 
399, and Anthony Checchia, 
employer 
PASSAIC: 


Tico Tico Club, and Gene Di- 
Virgilio, owner 
PATERSON: 
Hatab, Sam 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Ventimiglia, Joseph 
PENNSAUKEN: 
Beller, Jack 
PENNS GROVE: 
Club Mucho, and Joe Rizzo, 
Owner 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 
SPRING LAKE: 
Broadacres and Mrs. Josephine 
Ward, Owner 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons. Mitchell 
TEANECE: 


Suglia, Mrs. Joseph 
TRENTON: 

Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, 

Employer 
UNION CITY: 

Ambassador Club, and A. F. 
Biancamano 

Torch Club, and Philip Mastel- 
lani, Employer 

VAUX HALL: 

Carillo, Manuel R. 

VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 

B’Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 

WILLIAMSTOWN: 

Talk of the Town Cefe, and 

Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 

Mary Green Attractions, Mary 
Green and David Time, Pro- 
moters 

Halliday, Finn 

LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 

White, Parnell 

CLOVIS: 

Denton, J. Earl, 

Hotel 
HOBBS: 

Devonian Supper Club and 

Pete Straface, Employer 
REYNOSA: 

Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 

Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 


Owner Plaza 


ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis, Denny W. 
SANTA FE: 


Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

Johnson, Floyd 

O'Meara Attractions, Jack 

Richard’s Bar-B-Que, David 
Richards 

Snyder, Robert 

States. lonatnan 

ALDER CREEK: 
Burke’s Manor, and Harold A. 
Burke 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F, 
BINGHAMTON: 

Stover, Bill 

RONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Atman, Martin 

Club Delmar, 
lino and Vincent 
Employers 

Jugarden, Jacques I., 

Katz, Murray 

Metro inate Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 


Charles Marce- 
Delostia, 


Miller, Joe 

New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royal Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques I. 
Jugarden 

Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman 


Santoro, E. J. 
Sinclair, Carlton Some Parker) 
Williams, J. 
BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc, 


1954 


Borriello, Carmino 
Bryan, Albert 
Ferdinand's Restaurant, 


and 
Mr. Ferdinand 
Globe Promoters of Huckelbuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Elmo 
Hall, Edwin C, 
Johnston, Clifford 
Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 
Morris, Philip 
Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 
Reade, Michael 
Rosenberg, Paul 
Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 
Steurer, Eliot 
Sussman, Alex 
1024 Club, and Albert Friend 
Thompson, Ernest 
Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Proprietor 
Williams, Melvin 
Zaslow, Jack 
BUFFALO: 
Bourne, Edwwd 
Calato, Joe and Teddy 
Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. 
Humphrey) 
Jackson, William 
Nelson, Art and Mildred 
Ray’s Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperio 
Twentieth Century Theatre 
DRYDEN: 
Dryden Hotel, and Anthony 
Vavra, Manager 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 
Gross American House, and 
Hannah Gross, Owner 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias Pol- 
lack, Employer 
Stier’s fxorel, and Philip Stier, 


Owner 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Reile, Frank 


Gottlieb, Ralph 

Newman, Joel 

Sleight, Don 

GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 
Employer 

GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
HUDSON: 

Goldstein, Benny 

Gutto, Samuel 
ILION: 

Wick, Phil 
ITHACA: 

Bond. Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 

Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE PLACID: 

Carriage Club, and C. B. 
Southworth 

LIMESTONE: 
Steak House, and Dave 
Oppenheim, Owner 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Chester, Abe 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Ir., Estate 
LONG BEACH: 
Rusty’s, and Sal Rocco 
MALONE: 
Club Restaurant, and Louis 
Goldberg, Manager 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry 
NEW YORK CIT»: 

A-440 Recording Co., and 
Thomas Yoseloff 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 

Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 

Arnold, Sheila 

Bachelor’s Club of America, and 
John A. Talbot, jr., and 
Leonard Karzmar 

Bamboo Room, and Joe Burn 

Benrubi, Ben 

Beverly Green Agency 

Blue Note, and J. C. Clarke, 
Employer, 227 Restaurant 


Corp. 

Bradley Williams Entertainment 
Bureau 

Broadway Hofbrau, Iac., 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 


and 


L. Frankel, Owner 
Browne, Bridget 
Bruley, Jesse 


Cafe La Mer, and Phil Rosen 

Calman, Carl, and the Caiman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera. Rocco 

Carne, Raymond 

Casticholm Swedish Restaurant 
and Henry Ziegler 





Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, -—_ Knights 
of Magic 


ty 
Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 
“Come and Get It” ce | 
Common Cause, Inc., 
Mrs. Payne 
Cook, David 
Ralph Cooper Agency 
Courtney, Robert 
Crochert, Mr. 
Cross, James 
Crossen, Ken, and Ken Cros 
sen Associates - 
Michael Croydon Theatrical 
Agency 
Currie, Lou 
Delta Productions, and Leonard 
M. Burton 
DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corporation 
Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 
Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 
85 Club, Kent Restaurant Corp., 
Anthony Kourtos and Joe 
Russo 
Fontaine, Lon & Don 
Fraternity House, and 
John Pica 
Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 
Golden Gate Quartet 
Goldstein, Robert 
Gordon, Mrs. Margaret 
Granoft, Budd 
Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 
Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 
Heminway, Phil 
Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 
Insley, William 
Johnson, Donald E. 
Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 
Kenny, Herbert C. 
Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 
Kessler, Sam, and Met Records 
King, Gene 
Knight, Raymond 
Kushner, Jack and David 
La Rue, James 


Lastfogel Theatrical Agency, 
Dan T. Lastfogel 

Law, Jerry 

LeBow, Carl 

Levy, John 

Lew Leslie and his ‘“‘Black- 
birds”’ 

Little Gypsy, Inc., and Rose 


Hirschler and John Lobel 

Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 

Manning, Sam 

Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat’’ 

Mayo, Melvin E. 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 

Meyers, Johnny 

Millman, Mort 

Montanez, Pedro 


Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization 

Murray's 


Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 

Navarro Theatrical Agency and 
Esther Navarro 

Neill, William 

New Friends of Music, and 
Hortense Monath 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 


Orpheus Record ( 0. 

O'Shaughnessy, Meg 

Ostend Restaurant, 

Pargas, Orlando 

Parmentier, David 

Phillips, Robert 

Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Ricks, James (leader of The 
Ravens) 

Riley, Eugene 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner 
Follies’’ 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. %o., and 
Charles Gardner 

Sawdust Trail, and Sid Silvers 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

Smalls, Tommy 

Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 


Inc. 


“Frisco 


South Seas, 
Rubien 
coat Club 
Steve Murray’s Mahogany Club 


Inc., Abner J. 


— ae. monberdenesaat” 


ml William H., and 
Domino Club, and Gloria 
Palast Corporation 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 
Agency, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, 
Incorporated 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 

Walker, Aubrey, 
Social Club 

Wanderman, George 

Watercapers, Inc. 

Wee and Poem ae Inc. 

Wellish 

Wilder ‘Scandic Company 

Zaks (Zacxers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Greene, Willie 

Kliment, Robert F. 

Palazzo’s (formerly Flory’s Mel- 
ody Bar), Joe and Nick Flory, 
Props. 

NORWICH: 


Old Mill Restaurant, and Daniel 
and Margaret Ferraro 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kay’s Swing Club, Kay 


Antiers Hotel, ‘Abe Weinstein, 
Employer 
ROCHESTER: 
Quonset Inn, and Raymond Jj. 
Moore 
Valenti, Sam 
Willows, and Milo Thomas, 


Owner 

ROCKAWAY PARK: 

Wilner, Leonard 
ROME: 

Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 

— Club, and Mrs. Verna 

Coleman 

SARANAC LAKE: 

Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 

Durgans Grill 

SARATOGA SPRINGS: 

Clark, Stevens and Arthur 

SAYVILLE: 

Sayville Hotel and Beach Club, 
Edward A. Horowitz, Owner, 
Sam Kalb, Manager 

SCHENECTADY: 

Edwards, M. C 

Fretto, Joseph 

Rudds Beach Nice Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E, 
Edwards, Manager 

Silverman, Harry 

SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 

Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- 
wood, N. J.), Grand View 
Hotel 

SUFFERN: 

Armitage, Walter, President, 

County Theatre 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 

Block. Jerry 

Burke’s Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 

VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 

Cortes, Rita, James EB. Strates 
Shows 

Kille, Lyman 

WHITEHALL: 

Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 

Jerry R:.mania 
WHITE PLAINS: 


DG: 
Waldorf Hotel, and Morris 
Signer 
YONKERS: 
Babner, William 
St. Clair, Carl 


LONG ISLAND. 
(New York) 


ASTORIA: 
Hirschler, Rose 
Lobel, John 

ATLANTIC BEACH: 

Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 
Club (B. 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 
President 


Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- ~ 
der DeCicco 
BAYSHORE: 


Moore, James J. 
BAYSIDE: 


Mirage Room, and Edward S. 
Friedland 


ELMORE: 
Babner, William J. 


GLENDALE: 
Warga, Paul 8. 
MANHASSET: 


Caro’s Restaurant, and 
Mark Caro 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 


Charles 


Markey, 
BURLINGTON: 


Mayflower Dining Room, and 


Amusement Corp. of America 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 

Jones, M. P. 

Karston, Joe 

Southern Attractions, 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 


DURHAM: 


Gordon, Douglas 


FAYETTEVILLE: 


Parker House of Music, and 
S. A. Parker 


GREENSBORO: 


Fair Park Casino, and Irish 
Horan 

Ward, Robert 

Weingarten, E., of Sporting 


Events, Inc, 


GREENVILLE: 


Hagans, William 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 


HENDERSONVILLE: 


Livingston, Buster 


KINSTON: 


Hines, Jimmie 
Parker, David 


RALEIGH: 


Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 


REIDSVILLE: 


Ruth, Thermon 


WALLACE: 


Strawberry Festival, Inc. 


WILSON: 


McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 


Dome Nite Club and Lee K. 
(Buckey) Andrews 

Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, 
Art and John Zenker, 
Operators 


DEVILS LAKE: 


Ww. 


Beacon Club, Mrs. G. J. 


Christianson 
Herbert, 
OHIO 


ARREN: 
Wragg, Jr. 


AKRON: 


Basford, Doyle 

Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 

Namen, Robert 

Pullman Cafe, George Subria, 
Owner and Manager 

Thomas, Nick 


CANTON: 
Huff, Lloyd 
CINCINNATI: 


Alexander, James 

All Star Boosters Club, and 
James Alexander 

Anderson, Albert 

Bayless, H. W. 

Charles, Mrs. Alberta 

Meadows, ae 

Smith, James R 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodco 
Show 

Wallace, Dr. J. H. 

Wonder Bar, James McPatridge, 
Owner 


CLEVELAND: 


Atlas Attractions, and Ray 
Grair 

Bender, Harvey 

Bonds, Andrew 

Club Ebony, and M. C. Styls, 
Employer, and Phil Gary 

Club Ron-day-Yoo, and U. S&S. 
Dearing 

Dixon, Forrest 

Lindsay Skybar, and Phil Bash, 
Owner 


Lowry, Fred 

Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 

Stwtz, E. J., and Circle Theatre 

—— Blue Grass Club, end 
» Be yoy Macs 

wahtars, Carl O 


M. Management COLUMBUS: 


Askins, William 
Bell, Edward 


59... 








SS OLE S| REAP PS sag 


seer 


Paul D. Robinson Pire oe 
Post 567, and Captain G. W. 


, Inc., and 
Dale Stevens, Trustee 

Daytona — aod William 
Carpente: 

Rec Club, and Wm. . eam. 


Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Kari, 
Operators Paradise Club 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 


RoMar Roller Rink, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Roscoe Yarger 
LIMA: 
Colored Elks Club, and Gus 
Hall 
PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 


Plantation Club, and Paul D. 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 

Eagles Club 

Mathews, S. D. 

Sallee, Henry 

SPRINGFIELD: 

Jackson, Lawrence 

Terrace Gardens, and H. J. 
McCall 

STEUBENVILLE: 

Hawkins, Fritz 

TOLEDO: 

Barnett, W. E. 

Durham, Henry (Hank) 

LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary 

National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 

Nightingale, Homer 

Rutkowski, Ted, T. A. R. Re- 
cording Company 

Tripodi, joseph A., President 
Italian Opera Association 

VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
Russ Hull 
WARREN: 
Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Dustry Freeman 
Summers, Virgil (Vic) 
ZANESVILLE: 

Clarendon Hotel, and Old 
Hickory Hotel Syndicate 
(Chicago, Ill.), and Ralph 
Janes 

Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 

George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 
ID: 


Norris, Gene 
HUGO: 

Stevens Brothers Circus, 

Robert A. Stevens, 
MUSKOGEE: 

Guure, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla, 

MA CITY 


and 


Randolph, Taylor 

Simms, Aaron 

Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 
Boldman and Jack Swiger 


OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, Frank 
2 


Berns, Harry B. 

Love's Cocktail Lounge, 
Clarence Love 

Willams, Cargile 


OREGON 


and 


EUGENE: 
Granada 
Weinstein, Archie, Commercial 

Club 

GARIBALDI: 
Pirates’ Den, 

HERMISTON: 
Rosenberu., Mrs. 

LAKESIDE: 
Bates, E. P. 


and Sue Walker 


Denton, Manager 
Harry's Club 1500 and 
cClendon 


Wm. M 


r 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
President 


R. C. Bartlen, 
ROGUE RIVER: 


Lope, Mr. 
SHEKIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALIQUIPPA: 


Guinn, Otis 
ALLENIOWN: 


Hugo's and George Fidler and 


Alexander Altieri, Props. 
BERWYN: 


Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Director 


Co., Nat Burns, 
BLAIRSVILLE: 


Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 


Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, Joho 
BRANDONVILLE: 


Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Employer 


Terry McGovern, 
BRYN MAWR: 


K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 
SLE: 


CARLI 
Grand View Hotel, 
Nydick, Employer 
CHESTER: 


Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 


DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
ERIE: 
Hamilton, Margaret 
Pope Hotel, and Ernest Wright 
EVERSON: 


King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 
Ontenberg, bresident 
GLENOLDEN 
Barone, Joseph A., Owner, 


202 Musical Bar (West 
Chester, Pa.) 
HARRISBURG: 
Ickes, Robert N. 
Knipple, Ollie, and Ollie 
Knipple’s Lounge 
P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
HAVERFORD: 
Fielding, Ed “ 
JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen 
The Club 12, and Burrell 
Haselrig 
KINGSTON: 
efeenl Robert 
ASTER: 
“Tor Murray 
Samuels. John Parker 
Sunset Carson’s Ranch, and 
Sunsret (Michael) Carson 
LANSFORD: 
Ricardo’s Hotel and Cafe, and 
Richard Artuso 
LEWISTOWN: 
Temple Theatre, and 
Carl E. Temple 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, AL, Jr. 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship koe of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Allen, Jimmy 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 


Click Club 
Davis, Russell 
Davis, Samuel 
Dupree, Hiram K. 
DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
, Mrs. Margaret 
Loyal Order of Moose, 
No. 54, and George Aten, 
Secretary 
Masucci, Benjamin P. 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Montalvo, Santos 
Muziani, Joseph 
Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 
Luis Colantunno, 
Pinsky, Harry 


‘TLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 


and Arhur 


Raymond, Don G., of Creative 


Hayes, Billie and Floyd, 
Zanzibar 


Entertainment Bureau 
Stanley, Frank Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
Stiefel, Roberts, John Porter 
Ukranian Junior League, Branch PARIS: 
52, and Helen Strait, Sec., Cavette, Eugene 
Victoria Melnick, Chairman of - 
yee aan TEXAS 
arwick, . 
PHOENIXVILLE: AMARILLO; » 
Melody Bar, and George A. Mays, Willie B. 
Mole AUSTIN: 
PITTSBURGH: Fl Morrocco 
Von, Tony 


Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service 

Oasis Club, and Joe DePran- 
cisco, Owner 

Reight, C. H. 

Sala, Joseph M., Owner, El 

ico Cafe 


Williams, James 
Williams, Mark, Promoter 


BEAUMONT: 


ane E. W. 


Fails, hee A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 


Chico 
POTTSTOWN: tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma ing and Orchestra Manage- 
SCRANTON: ment Co.) 
McDonough, Frank BROWNWOOD: 
SHENANDOAH: Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Mikita, Joho and R. N. Leggett and Chas. 
SLATINGTON: D. Wright 


Flick, Walter H. 
FFORD: 


Poinsette, 
TANNERSVILLE: 


Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 
A. Zelasko 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge 


202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone, owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi, 


3 
Walter D. 


CORPUS CHRISTI: 


Kirk, Edwin 
ALLAS: 


Beck, Jim, Agency 
Embassy Club, rielen Askew, 


and James L. Dixon, Sr., co- NO! 


owners 

Hobbs, Wilford, Vice-President, 
Artists Booking Corp. (Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 

Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
Score Productions and 
tor of “Sawdust and Swing- 
time” 

Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script and Score Pro- 


co-owner — -_ a. of 
w BARRE: “Sawdust and Swingtime” 
an, poten May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
WILLIAMSPORT: oan Jj. Cc 
Pinella, James ENISON: 
WORTHINGTON: Club Rendezvous 
Conwell, J. R. EL PASO: 


‘ORK: 
Daniels, William Lopez 


RHODE ISLAND 
WOONSOCKET: 
One O'Clock Club, and Charles 
E. Nicholson, Manager 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Hampton Supper Club and 
John Ballasikas 
CHESTER: 
Mack's Old Tyme Minstrels, 
and Harry Mack 
COLUMBIA: 
Block C Club, University of 
South Carolina 
FLORENCE: 
City Recreation Commission, 
and james C. Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 


Bowden, Rivers 
Marlin, Coyal J. 
Walker, C. F. 
Williams, Bill 


FORT WORTH: 


Clemons, James E. 

Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Florence, F. A., Jr. 

Jenkins, J. W., ‘and Parrish Inn 

Snyder, Chic 

Stripling, Howard 


GALVESTON: 


Evans, Bob 
Shiro, Charles 


GONZALES: 


Dailey Bros. Circus 


GRAND PRAIRIE: 


Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 
Marian Teague, Operators 


HENDERSON: 


Wright, Robert 


Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. HOUSTON: 
and Mary Rickey, lessees, J. Coats, Paul 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, Jetson, Oscar 


former Owner and Manager 

Harlem Theatre, and Joe 

Gibson 
MARIETTA: 

“Bring on the Girls,”’ and 

Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 

MYRTLE BEACH: 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 


McMullen, E. L 

Revis, Bouldin 

Singleterry, J. A. 

World Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
A. Wood, President 


LEVELLAND: 


Collins, Dee 


LONGVIEW: 


Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, 
Employer 


SPARTANBURG: Ryan. A. L. 
Holcome, H. C. MEXIA: 

UNION: : Payne, M. D. 
Dale Bros. Circus ODESSA: 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX FALLS: 


The Rose Club, and Mrs. Har- 
vey Kellar, Bill Grant and 
Andy Rice, Jr. 


Haar, E. C. PALESTINE: 
Mataya, Irene Earl, J. W 
Griggs, Samuel 
TENNESSEE Grove, Charles 
CLARKSVILLE: PARIS: 
Harris, William Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 


HUMBOLDT: 
Ballard, Egbert 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 


MEMPHIS: 
Goodenough, Johnny 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. V 
L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs, Pearl Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 
Fessie, Bill 
Grady’s Dinner Club, and 
Grady Floss, Owner 


Merkle, Employer 


PORT ARTHUR: 


Demland. William 


SAN ANGELO: 


Specialty Preductions, Nelson 
Scott ana Wallace Kelton 


SAN ANTONIO: 


Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. (Lee), Rockin’ 
M Dude Ranch Club 

Obledo, F. J. 

Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 

ALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and. Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 


WICHITA FALLS: 


Dibbles, C. 
Johnson, Thurmon 
Whatley, Mike 





UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: 
Sutherland, M. F. 


VERMONT 


UTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph 
Burko, and Seymour 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 


Yogkie’s Tavern and 
Chauncey Batchelor 

LYNCHBURG: 

Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSV 

Hutchens, M. E. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 
McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club 
RFOLK: 


Big Trzek Diner, Percy 
Simon, Proprietor 
Cashvan. Irwin 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 
PETERSBURG: 
Williams Enterprises, 
J. Harriel Williams 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 15) 
Black, Oscar 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 


and 


SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Fox, Paul J., Jim and Charles 
Melody Inn (tormerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, 


Ir., Employer 
White, William A. 
WILLIAMSBURG: 
Log Cabin Beach, and W. H. 
(Fats) Jackson 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Grove, Sirless 
Harvison, R. S 


SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 

Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 

El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 

Powell, Operator 

White. Ernest B. 
CHARLES TOWN: 

Bishop, Mrs. Sylvia 
HUNTINGTON: 

Brewer, D. C. 

INST: 7 

Hawkins, Charles 
LOGAN: 

Coats, A. J. 
MARTENSBURG: 

Miller, George E. 
MORGANTOWN: 

Niner, Leonard 
WELLSBURG: 

Club 67 and Mrs. Shirley 

Davies, Manager 

WHEELING: 

Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CREEK: 

Schwacler, Leroy 
BOWLER: 

Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 
GREEN BAY: 

Franklin, Allen 

Galst, Erwin 

Peasley, Charles W. 
GREENVILLE: 


The Chicago Inn, and Mr. 
Louis O. Runner, Owner 
and Operator 

YY: 

Club Francis, and James Francis 

Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiest 

LA CROSSE: 
Flamingo Club and Ruby Dolan 
MILWAUKEE: 

Bethia, Nick Williams 

Continental Theatre Bar 

Cupps, Arthur, Ir. 

Dimaggio, Jerome 

Gentilli, Nick 

Manianci, Vince 

Rio Club, and Samuel Douglas, 
Manager, Vernon D. Bell, 
Owner 

Rizzo, Jack D. 


and Mrs. Estelle 


Spelman 


Rendezvous, 


Singers 


Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, Sam Dicken- 
son, Vice-Commander 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., Manager Holly 
Wood Lodge 


ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N 
PRAIRIE: 
Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 
Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 
TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


WYOMING 


CASPER: 

S & M Enterprises, and Syl- 

vester Hill 
CHEYENNE: 

Kline, Hazel 
EVANSTON: 

Jolly Roger Nite Club, and Jor 
D. Wheeler, Owner and 
Manager 

ROCK SPRINGS: 

Smoke House Lounge, Del K 

James, Employer 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Cabana Club, and Jach Staple 
Celebrity Club, and Lewis Clark 
Cherry Foundation Recreation 
Center and Rev. Robert T. 
Cherry, Pres., and Oscar 


Russell 
China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner 
Clore’s Musical Bar, and jean 
Clore 


Club Afrique, and Charles 
Liburd, employer 

Clup Cimmarron, and Lloyd 
Von Blaine and Cornelius Kk 
Powell 

Club Trinidad, Harry Gordon 
and Jennie Whalen 

Cosmopolitan Room of the 
Windsor-Park Hotel 

D. E. Corporation, Herb Sachs, 
President 

duVai, Anne 

Dykes Stockade, and John 
Dykes, Owner 

Five O'Clock Club, and lack 
Staples, Owner 


Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres. 
Washington Aviation Country 
Club 

Hofiman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kirsch, Fred 

La Coumeur Club, and 
W. S. Holt 

Little Dutch Tavern, and El 


Brookman, Employer 

Loren, Frederick 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Murray, Lewis, and Lou and 
Alex Club, and Club Bengasi 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassi- 
mus and Joseph Cannon 

Robinson, Kobert x. 

Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub, 
Operator, and Wm. Biron, 
Manager 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, 
Cooke, Owner 

Smith, J. A. 

Spring Road Cafe, and 
Casimer Zera 

T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Manp 

Walters, Alfred 

Wilson, John 

Wong, Hing 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


and Elmer 


CALGARY: 


Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 

Simmons, Gordon A. 

EDMONTON: 
Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 

Gaylorde Enterprises, and ! 
Carrigan, Manager 

H. Singer and Co. Enterprise. 
and H. Singer 

Stars of Harlem Revue, and B. 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowan 
Attractions, Operators 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


GLACE BAY: 
McDonald, Marty 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
COBOURG: 
International Ice Revue, Robt. 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. 


J. Walsh 
GALT: 

Duval, T. J. “‘Dubby”’ 
GUELPH 


Naval Association, and 

Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres. Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and Riverside 

Pavilion 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), and M. 
R. Nutting, President 

SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
Glendale Pavilion, 
ham 
NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 

Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 
and Sokoloff 

Habler, Peter 

Kesten, Bob 

Langbord, Karl 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 

Miquelon, V¥ 

Mitford, Bert 

Radio Station CHUM 

Weinberg, Simon 

Wetham, Katherine 


Ted Bing- 


Moore, Frank, Owner, Star 
Dust Club 
WEST TORONTO: 
Ugo's Italian Restaurant 
WINCHESTER: 
Bilow, Hilliare 


QUEBEC 


CHICOUTIMI: 
Chicoutimi Coliseum, Ltd., and 
Roland Hebert, Manager 
DRUMMONDVILLE: 
Grenik, Marshall 
GRANBY: 
Ritz Hotel, and Mr. 
Owner 
HUNTINGDON: 
Peters, Hank 
MONTREAL: 
Association des Concerts Clas- 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 
“Auberge du Cap" 
Deschamps, 
Auger, Henry 
Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete 
Artistique 
Canfield, Spizzie 
Carmel, Andre 
Coulombe, Charles 
Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 
Edmond, Roger 
Gypsy Cafe 
Haskett, Don (Martin York) 
Lussier, Pierre 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
Vic's Restaurant 
POINTE-CLAIRE: 
. Wilham 
QUEBEC: 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 
ST. EMILE: 
Monte Carlo 


OF 
THREE RIVERS: 
St. Maurice Club 
Station CHLN 


Fontaine, 


and Rene 


Hotel, and Rene 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA: 
‘Judith Enterprises, and 
G. W. Haddad 


CUBA 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 
Capper, Keith 
Open House Club, and Bill 
Brown and L. D. McElroy, 
Owners 
FAIRBANKS: 
Casa Blanca, and A. G. Mul- 
doon 
Cowtown Club, and Thornton 
R. Wright, Employer 
Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 
Johnson, John W 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL 


SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, 

Alberts. Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

All American Speed Derby and 
King Brady, Promoter, and 
Steve Kelly 

Andros, George D. 

Anthne, John 

Arnett, Eddie 


George 


Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, H., 

Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 
Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 


Inc., and Paul Bacon 


Ball, Ray, Owner All Star Hit 
Parade 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary 


N. Edward Beck, Employer 
Rhapsody on Ice 

Blumenfeld, Nate 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bolster, Norman 

Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 

Brandhorst, E 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager 
“Crazy Hollywood Co. ce. 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 


Capell Brothers Circus 

Carison, Ernest 

Carroll, Sam 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

Cherney, Guy 

Chew, J. H. 

Collins, Dee 

Conway, Stewart 

Dale Bros. Circus 

Davis, Clarence 

deLys, William 

Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Drake, Jack B. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Edwards, James, of James 
Edwards Productions 

Feehan, Gordon PF. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. 
“American Beauties on Parade”’ 

Field, Scott 

Finklestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jesse Lee 

Freich, Joe C. 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 


Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus 


Hollander, Frank, 
D. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Huga, James 

international Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 
Walsh 

Jarrett, W. C. 
Johnson, 

arr ma oe 

Jones, 


Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kline, Hazel 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman jf. 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and His ‘‘Blackbirds”’ 

Mack, Bee e 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat”’ 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCarthy, E. J. 

McCaw, E. E., Owner 
Horse Follies of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugene 
Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 
and Ralph Paonessa, Managers 

Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers License 1129 

Ken Miller Productions, and 
Ken Miller 

Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 

Otto, Jim 


Oueliette, Louis 
Patterson, Charles 
Peth, Iron N. 
Pfau, William H. 
Pinter, Frank 
Pope, Marion 
Rainey, John W. 
Rayburn, Charles 
Rayfield, Jerry 
Rea, John 
Redd, Murray 
Reid, R. R. 
Rhapsody on Ice, 
Beck, Employer 
Roberts, Harry E. 
or Doc Mel Roy) 
Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
Rogers, C. D. 
Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 
Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 
Sargent, Selwyn G. 
Scott, Nelson 


and N. Edw. 
(Hap Roberts 


Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, and 
George McCall 

Bert Smith Revue 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
A. Stevens, Manager 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, Bill (also of Binghamton, 

2 


Stover, William 
Straus, George 
Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 
Sunbrock, . his Rodeo 


Travers, Albert A. 
Walters, Alfred 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. 

Watson, N. C. 
Weills, Charles 
Wesley, John 
White, Robert 
Williams, Bill 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 
Young, Robert 





UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List Is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE: 
Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra 
Parks, Arnol 


ARIZONA 

DOUGLAS: 

Top Hat Club 
PHOENIX: L 

Plantation Ballroom 
TUCSON: 

E] Tanque Bar 

Gerrard, Edward Barron 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 

Jurez Salon, and George Benton 
BEVERLY HILLS: 

White, William B. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E. 
CARLSBAD: 

Carlsbad Hotel 
IONE: 

Watts, Don, Orchestra 
JACKSON: 

Watts, Don, Orchestra 
LAKE COUNTY: 

Cobb Mountain Lodge, Mr. 
Montmarquet, Prop. 

LONG BEACH: 

Cinderella Ballroom, John A. 
Burley and Jack P. Merrick, 
Proprietors 

Red Mill Cafe, and Dale C, 
Workman, Prop. 

Tabone, Sam 

LOS ANGELES: 

Fouce Enterprises, and Million 
Dollar Theatre and Mayan 
Theatre 


NOVEMBER, 


MARTINEZ: 
Copa Cabana Club 
NATIONAL CITY: 
National City Maytime 
Band Review 
OCEANSIDE: 
Town House Cafe, and James 
Cusenza, Owner 
PINOLE: 
Pinole Brass Band, and Frank 
E. Lewis, Director 
PITTSBURG: 
Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) 
PORT CHICAGO: 
Bank Club, and W. E. 
Williams, Owner 
Bungalow Cafe 
RICHMOND: 
Galloway, Kenneth, Orchestra 
SACRAMENTO: 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 
Black and Tan Cafe 
Cobra Cafe, and Jerome 
O'Connor, Owner 
Creole Palace 
Town and Country Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Freitas, Carl (also known as An- 
thony Carle) 
Jones, Cliff 
Kelly, Noel 
SAN LUIS — 
Seaton, Do 
SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezvous 
TULARE: 
TD ES Hall 
UKIAH: 
Forest Club 
~ Vichy Springs 
VALLEJO: 
Vallejo Community Band, and 
Dana C. Glaze, Director and 
Manager 


COLORADO 
DENVER: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Acrie 2063 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


RIFLE: 
Wiley, Leland 


CONNECTICUT 


DANIELSON: 
Pine House 


1954 


HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Lucco, Prop. 

MOOSUP: 

American Legion 

Club 91 
NORWICH: 

Polish Veteran's Club 

Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 

Bernier, Owner 

SOUTH LYME: 

Colton’s Restaurant 
WATERBURY: 

Loew's Poli Theatre 

State Theatre 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 
can Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Flynn’s Inn 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Sandbar 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Martinique Club 
Taboo Club, and Maurice Wag- 
ner, Owner 
DALAND: 
Lake Beresford Yacht’ Club 
HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place. Charles Dreisen 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Standor Bar and Cocktail 
Lounge 
KEY WEST: 
Bahama Bar 
Cecil's Bar 
Duffy's Tavern, and Mr. Sterna, 
owner 
Jack and Bonnie's 
Starlight Bar 
MIAMI: 
Calypso Club, and Pasquale 
J]. Meola 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Fried, Erwin 
PARKER: 
Fuller’s Bar 
PENSACOLA 
Stork Club, and FP. L. Doggett, 
owner 


Frank S. De- 


PINECASTLE: 
Scotchman’s Beach 
ST. PETERSBURG: 
St. Petersburg Yacht Club 


SARASOTA: 


Diamond Horseshoe Night Club, 
Joe Spicola, owner and 
mana, 

Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Shamrock Club, and Gene A. 
Deen, owner and operator 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 

Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 

LEWISTON: 

— Hotel, and Sportsmans 

Clu 


MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Hi-Way 30 Club 
OROFINO: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Club 
TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 
WEISER: 
Sportsman Club, and P. L. Bar- 
ton and Musty Braun, Owners 


ILLINOIS 
BENTON: 
Clover Club, and Sam Sweet. 
owner 
CAIRO: 
The Sper. Al Dennis. Prop. 
CHICAGO: 


Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Samezyk, Casimir. Orchestra 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS: 
Swing Bar 
DARMSTADT: 
Sinn's Inn, and Sylvester Sinn, 


Operator 


EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Sportsman’s Night Club 
FAIRFIELD: 

Eagles Club 
GALESBURG: 

Carson's Orchestra 

Mecker’s Orchestra 

Towsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Chalet Tavern, in the Illinois 

Hotel 

MARISSA: 

Triefenbach Broth 
MT. VERNON: 

Jet Tavern, and Frank Bond 
ASHVILLE: 


Orch 





and Harold Babb 
INEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 


44 Club, 


2 
Andy's Place, and Andy Kryger 
STERLING: 


Hy 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Udell Club, and Hardy Edwards 
Owner 
MISHAWAKA: 
VFW Post 360 
SOUTH BEND: 
Bendix Loa 284, American 


Legio 

Chain “O'Lakes Conversation 
Club 

Downtowner Cafe, and Richard 
Cogan and Glen Lutes, 
Owners 

PNA Group 83 (Polish National 
Alliance) 

St. Joe Valley Boat Club, and 
Bob Zaff, Manager 


IOWA 


BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 
BURLINGTON: 
Des Moines County Rural Youth 
Organization 
4H Quonset Building, Hawkeye 
Fair Grou 


CEDAR FALLS: 

Armory Ballroom 

Women’s Club 
COUNCIL BLUFF: 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 

Hanten Family Orchestra 
(formerly Ray Hanten Orches- 
tra of Key West, Iowa) 

FILLMORE: 
Fillmore School Hall 


PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 

Eagles Lodge Club 
ZWINGLE: 

Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 
MANHATTAN: 
Fraternal Order of the Eagles 
Lodge, Aerie No. 2468 
SALINA: 
Rainbow Gardens Club, and 
Leonard J. Johnson 
Wagon Wheel Club, and 


Wayne Wise 
Woodman Hall, and Kirk Van 
Cleef 
TOPEKA: 


Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 

Jackman, Joe L. 

Wade, Golden G. 
PADUCAH: 
Copa Cabana Club, and Red 
Thrasher, Proprietor 


LOUISIANA 


LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Happy Landing Club 
Opera House Bar 
Treasure Chest Lounge 


“61 








a Jefferson Hotel, and Mr. Shiro, 


¥ Owner and Manager 


oe MARYLAND 
. BALTIMORE: 


Nolan PF. (Aetna 


: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 


:, MASSACHUSETTS 
: CHICOPEE: 
Palais D'Or Social and Civic 
ps Club 
PALL RIVER: 
4 Durfee Theatre 
GARDNER: 
, Florence Rangers Band 
, Heywood-Wakefield Band 


LOUCESTER: 
ef Youth Council, YMCA, and 
« (Chuck) Farrar, 


YNN: 
\ Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 
. rini, Prop. 
METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 

konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
, Owners and Managers 
NEW BEDFORD 


is 
’ Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 
; Owner 
, SHIRLEY: 
i Rice’s Cafe, and Albert Rice 


SOUTHBRIDGE: 
Pilsudski Polish Hall 
SPENCER: 
Spencer 
a Reardon 
a WEST WARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, 
dall, Operator 
? WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
¢ Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


rg ALGONAC: 
Sid's Place 


: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 


. Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprietor 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 


MUSKEGON: 
Circle $. Ranch, and Theodore 
(Ted) Schmidt 
NEGAUNEE, 
Bianchi Bros. Orchestra, and 
La Peter Bianchi 


4 MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
? Hi-Hat Club 


Ms Milkes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, jay 
? Twin City Amusement Co., and 
u Frank W. Patterson 


. MISSISSIPPI 


VICKSBURG: 
Rogers’ Ark 


MISSOURI 


Fair, and Bernard 


Ernest Droz- 


PSI a 
~ 


a 
. 


a 


- Coates, Lou, Orchestra 
ed El oom . a Marvin 
f King, 
Gay Pad Chub. and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 
Green, Charles A. 
ba Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
ra Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob- 
; inson 
POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra ‘“The Brown Bombers” 


ST. JOSEPH: 
4 Rock island Hall 
? MONTANA 
. SHELBY: 
€ Alibi Club, and Alan Turk 
NEBRASKA 
HASTINGS: 
Brick Pile 
KEARNEY: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 


LINCOLN 
Arena Roller Skating Club 
Dance-Mor 

OMAHA: 


Bachman, Ray 

Dick Walters Attractions 

Famous Bar, and Max Delrough, 
Propriewr 


Marsh, "al 
Melody Ballroom 
Plaines Bar, and Irene Boleski 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and Frank 
Pace 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOSCAWEN: 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 
PITTSFIELD: 


Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 


WARNER; 
Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 
Flanders, Leader 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cafe 


Sonny's Hall, and Sonny 
Montanez 
Starke, Johan and his Orchestra 
CAMDEN 
Polish a Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
HACKENSACK: 
Mancinnis Concert Band, 
M. Mancinni, leader 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman's Band 
HOBOKEN: 
Swing Club 
JER: 


ry 
Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinco, Director 
MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood Theatre 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 


N : 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 
Kiernan, Prop. 
ARK: 
Falcon Ballroom 
House of Brides 
Liberty Hall 
Slovak Sokol Hall 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Carlano, John 
King, George S. 
OLD BRIDGE: 
Circle Inn 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
ORANGE: 
Savoy Plaza 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Koom, and Mr. Jaffe 
Haddon Hall Orchestra, 
]. Baron, leader 
PATERSON: 
American Legion Band, 
B. Sellitti, leader 
Paterson Symphonic Band 
St. Michaels Grove 
ROCHELLE PARK: 
Swiss Chalet 


NEW MEXICO 
ANAPRA: 
Sunland Club 
CARLSBAD: 
Lobby Club 
RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 


NEW YORK 


BINGHAMTON: 
Regni, Al, Orchestra 
BRONX: 
Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 
prietor and Cari Raniford, 
Manager 


Cavacinni’s Farm Restaurant, 
Edw. and Daniel Cavacinai, 


“7 York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
KENMORE: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre 


, and his Orches- 
Marks) 


I 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 


Hurdic, Some, and Vineyards 
Dance Hall 


Civic Drama Guild of New York 

Disc Company ot America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St., 
Amusement Corp. 

Norman King Enterprises, and 
Norman King 

Manor Record ,o., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Paramount Theatrical 
and A & B Dow 

Richman. William L. 

Solidaires (Eddy Gold and 
Jerry Isacson) 

Willis, Stanley 

NORFOLK: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 
Briggs, Prop. 
OLEAN: 
Wheel Restaurant 
RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 


R 2 

Mack, Henry, and City Hall 

Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 

SALAMANCA: 

Lime Lake Grill 

State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 

Top Hats Orchestra 
SYRACUSE: 

Miller, Gene 


ICA: 

Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 

VALATIE: 
Martin Glynn High School 
Auditorium 
VESTAL: 
Vestal American Legion Post 89 
WAVERLY: 

Iron Kettle Inn, John Conley, 

Owner 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE: 

Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 

Parker, David 


‘WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
Owner 


Agency, 


OHIO 


AKRON: 

American Slovene Club 
ALLIANCE: 

Lexington Grange Hall 
AUSTINBURG: 

Jewel's Dance Hall 
CANTON: 


Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 

Cincinnati Country Club 

Highland Country Club 

Steamer Avalon 

Summit Hills Country Club 

Twin Oaks Country Club 
DAYTON: 

The Ring, Maura Paul, Op. 
ELYRIA: 


Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alez- + Palladium Ballroom 
ander, Prop. GENEVA: 
BROOKLYN: Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 
All Ireland Ballroom, Mrs. ew Sutttinn 
Paddy Griffen and b 
Patrick Gillespie HARRISBURG: 
BUFFALO: Harrisburg Ino 
Hall, Art Lane ye Night Club 


Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 
Lafayette Theatre 
Wells, Jack 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CATSKILL: 
lones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 


H 
Sports Arena, and Charles 
Guptill 
COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 
Muchler’s Hall 


ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Restaurant 


JEFFERSON: 

Larko’s Circle L Ranch 
LIMA: 

Billger, Lucille 
MASSILLON: 

VFW 
MILON: 

Andy's. Ralph Ackerman Mgr. 
NEW LYME: 

Fawn Ballroom 
PIERPONT: 

Lake, Danny, Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 

Ravenna Theatre 


RUSSEL’S POINT: TEXAS 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, and ,) icp, 


CE: 
La Villita Club 


SOLDIER’S GROVE: 

Gorman, Ken, Band 
STOUGHTON: 

Stoughton Country Club, Dr. 


VAN WERT: 
B. P. O. Elks CORPUS CHRISTI: O. A. Gregerson, Pres. 
Underwood, Don, and his Brown, Bobby, and his Band TREVOR: 
Orchestra Santikos, Jimmie Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
YOUNGSTOWN: The Lighthouse WESTFIELD: 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, Tinan, T., and his Band O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, 
and Joe Stuphar FORT WORTH: Orchestra 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
OKLAHOMA Cunningham DISTRICT OF 
OKLAHOMA CITY: vost ARTHUR: COLUMBIA 
ae 2, Gaeeem 1 ieee WASHINGTON: 


Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra SAN ANGELO: 
Seonen, eats. —, Club Acapulco 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 54 aNTONIO: 
— Ballroom, and Irvin maet. 8 Buddy, and his 
OREGON PA nag Oscar 
GRANTS PASS UTAH 
Fruit Dale Grange " 
s . SALT LAKE CITY: 


Avalon Ballroom 
Sutherland, M. F. 


VIRGINIA 
NDRIA: 


Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Pef- 
fley, Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMBRIDGE: 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 77 
VFW Post 165 

ANNVILLE: 


heels) 


Davis, Prop., Jas. Davis, 
Manager 


Washington Band BRISTOL: 
ASHLAND: Knights of Templar 
Eagles Club NEWPORT NEWS: 
VFW Home Association, Heath, Robert 
s mm... 7654 Off Beat Club 
3 Victory Supper Club 
Byersdale Hotel esmmane -_ 
ag eg gg Starlight Club, and William 


VFW Post No. 48 


White Township Ino Eécicwn, Owner end 


ator 


BIG RUN: 
Big Run War Memorial ROANOKE: 
Gymnasium Krisch, Adolph 
BRADFORD: 
Evan's Roller Rink, and WASHINGTON 
John Evan 
CARBONDALE: SEATTLE: 


Loftus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 
WEST VIRGINIA 


CENTERPORT: 
aan, CHARLESTON: 

Schmidt Hotel, and Mr. Harris, 5#¥°¥ Club, “Flop” Thompson 

owner, Mr. Kilgore, mgr. and Louise Risk, Operators 

FALLSTON: FAIRMONT: 

Bradys Run Hotel Amvets, Post No. 1 

Valley Hotel Fireside Inn, and John Boyce 
FORD CITY: Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and 


Howard Weekly 


Atlantic City Ino 
EEDOM: West End Tavern, and 


Sully’s Inn A. B. Ullom 
GIRARDVILLE: KEYSTONE: 

St. Vincent's Church Hall sonata Franklin 
NEW HTO! NTOWN: 

Ang oe Fraternal Order of Owls 
NEW CASTLE: 

Gables Howl, and WISCONSIN 

Frank Giammarino APPLETON: 

NEW — Koehne’s Hall 

Gate ne ARKANSAW: 
PHILADELPHIA: Arkansaw Recreation Dance 

Allen, James, Orchestra Hall, George W. Bauer, 

Dupree, Hiram Manager 


Hortense Allen Enterprises 


AVOCA: 
PITTSBURGH: Avoca Community Hall 
Club 22 BEAVER DAM: 


New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
READING: 
Bacr, Stephen S., Orchestra 


Beaver Dam American 
Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 
BLOOMINGTON: 
a McLane, Jack, Orchestra 
BOSCOBEL: 
Miller, Earl, Orchestra 
Peckham, Harley 
Sid Earl Orchestra 
BROOKFIELD: 


OCHESTER: 
Loyal Order of Moose No. 331 


ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 


SHAMOKIN: 
Maine Fire Co. 
SIGEL 
Sigel Hotel, and Mrs. Tillie 
Newhouse, Owner 


COTTAGE GROVE: 
Galvin, Operator 


Nightingale Club, and Geo. 


3 
Log Cabin Cafe, and Ball Room 


Club Nightingale 
National Arena (America on 


Wheels 

Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 
Proprietor 

20th Century Theatrical Agency, 
and Robert B. Miller, Jr. 

Wells, jack 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 
Golden Nugget Club 


HAWAII 


ALEXA 
Alexandria Arena (America on HONOLULU: 


49th State Recording Co. 
Kewalo Inn 
Kaneda’s Food, and Seishi 
Kaneda 
CANADA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 


International Musicians Book- 
ing Agency, Virgil Lane 


MANITOBA 


BRANDON: 


Palladium Dance Hall 
ONTARIO 


AYR: 


Ayr Community Centre 
Hayseed Orchestra 


Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner BRANTFORD: 


Silver Hill Dance Hall 
CUMBERLAND: 
Maple Leaf Hall 


GREEN VALLEY: 


Green Valley Pavilion, Leo 

Lajoie, Prop. 
KINGSVILLE: 

Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Radio Station CHVC, Howard 
Bedford, President and 
Owner 

OSGOODE: 
Lighthouse 
OWEN SOUND: 
Scott, Wally, and his Orchestra 
ST. CATHARINES: 
Polish Hall 
Polish Legion Hall 


SARNIA: 
Polish Hall 
Polymer Cafeteria 
TORONTO: 
Crest Theatre 
Lambert, Laurence A., and Na- 
tional Opera Co. of Canada 
Mitford, Bert 
Three Hundred Club 
WOODSTOCK: 
Capitol Theatre, and Thomas 
Naylor, Manager 
Pellow, Ross, and Royal Vaga- 
bonds Orchestra 


QUEBEC 


BERTHIER: 
Chateau Berthelet 


BERTHIERVILLE: 


Cottage Grove Town Hall, John Manoir Berthier, and Bruce 


Cardy, Manager 


SUNBURY: ‘ CUSTER: GRANBY: 
Shamokin Dam Fire Co. North Star Ballroom, and John Windsor Hotel 
WILKINSBURG: Bembenek MONTREAL: 
Lunt, Grace Truda, Mrs. a's L. 
YORK: URAND: ns 
14 Karat Room, Gene Spangler, Weiss Orchestra one Gale 
EAU CLAIRE: Moderne Hotel 


Prop. . 
Reliance Cafe, Robert Kline- Conley's Nite Club 


kinst, Prop. Wildwood Nite Club, and 
John Stone, Manager 
RHODE ISLAND peuseaseeas 
NEWPORT: q Trader's Tavern, and Herb 
Frank Simmons and his Trader, Owner 
Orchestra MILWAUKEE: 
WOONSOCKET: Moede, Mel, Band 


Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


MINERAL POINT: 
Midway Tavern and Hall, 
Al Laverty, Proprietor 


SCOTLAND: ; TH FREEDOM: 
Scotland Commercial Club American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 
TENNESSEE Village Hall 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
NASHVILLE: 


REWEY: 
Hippodrome Roller Rink High School 


PARDEEVILLE: % 
Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra = Orchestra 


3 
Canadian and American Book- 
ing a 
ST. JER 
Sacerice Hotel, and Mrs. Bleau, 
Prop. 


MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
Orchestra 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Capell Brothers Circus 
Bohumir and his Symph 





Marvin, Eddie 
Wells, Jack 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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WANTED 


WANTED — Gibson Banjo-Mandolin—Mandola-con- 

sole Electric Hawaiian Guitar. §S. Allen, 347 
Clinton Street, Hempstead, L. i., N. Y. Phone 
IVanhoe 9-7101. 








WANTED—Alto Flute in G. Send complete in- 
formation to Wm. Lindenmuth, 98 Huntington 
Road, Garden City, N. Y 





WANTED—802 men—Pianist to fake and read; 

also Drummer and Guitarist—newly forming five- 
piece Combo. Tony Best, 265 East 20Ist St., Bronx, 
N. Y. FO 7-3032.** 








FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE—Fender 4-neck Steel Guitar with legs 
and case, $400.00. Also Fender Pro-amp, 15-inch 

speaker, $125.00. Both used. C. W. Hamshaw, 

2735-A Northeast Weidler, Portland 12, Ore. 








FOR SALE—Selmer ‘‘Paris’’ Alto (Mark VI) Model. 
Dale Matousek, St. Paul, Neb 





FOR SALE—Gerb Alexander, Mainz, double French 

Horn, F and Bb, with case (used); $265.00. 
Walter Stix, 1276 Lexington Ave., New York 28, 
N. Y. AT 9-2155. 





FOR SALE—Viola, Gaspar da Salo reproduction, 
17% inch model, reddish brown varnish. Ted 
Wadhl, 1878 Fairmount Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Two used Trumpets—one Buescher 

400, $75.00; one King, $45.00. D. Rosenthal, 829 
Longfellow Ave., Bronx 59, N. Y. Tel. DAyton 
9-8650 


FOR SALE—French Horn, Alexander, F and Bb; 

gold brass, used, recently replated, $325.00. 
Ralph Patt, 94-16 40th Road, Elmhurst, Queens, 
N. Y. Tel. HAvemeyer 4-8875. 





FOR SALE—Buffet A Clarinet, with case, serial 
No. 1C-271; both are used, $35.00. Joe Palka, 
3139 Sloan St., Flint 4, Mich. 





FOR SALE—German orchestral and solo Bass, %, 

flat back, cover, both used. Owned by late 
Waldemar Giese. George Torke, 166 Grand Ave., 
Apt. 4-C, Englewood, N. J. Tel. LOwell 9-9256. 





FOR SALE—Cello, Neimedd Antonio Mantagra, 

Venizia 1720, $155.00; also string bass, round 
back (loud tone), Czechoslovakian make, $225.00. 
Louis Zinn, 1420 Collins Ave., Miami, Fla. 


AT LIBERTY 








AT LIBERTY—Professional Copyist. Reliable, ex- 

perienced, can transpose. Desires work by mail 
for any well-known band or arranger. Will work 
on salary or pro-rata. Sample of work on request. 
Edward Slingland, Garside Ave., Preakness, N. J. 
Phone SHerwood 2-1168. 





AT LIBERTY—All-round Pianist, plays concert, 

show, dance. Would like season engagement; 
prefer Lakewood or Florida. Harry Forman, 226 
West 50th St., New York, N. Y. Phone CO 5-5070. 





AT LIBERTY—Tenor Sax, 47 card, desires work 

with dance combo for club work. Will travel 
anywhere. Larry Reichart, 5402 Monroe, Holly- 
wood, Calif. Tel. HO 5-5998. 





AT LIBERTY—Trumpet Player, read or fake, 

would like weekends or steady work, 802 card, 
single; will travel. Ed Toscano, 48-42 39th St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Phone EX 2-3905. 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist, many years experience, 
shows, dance, concert, seeks permanent con- 
nection. 802 card. W. Marks, 922 East 15th 

St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 





AT LIBERTY—Piano, Novachord, Accordion, also 

vocals. Available in New Jersey or metropolitan 
New York; steady or weekends. Matt Thomas, 
22 Pennington St., Newark, N. J. Tel. MArket 
4-4371 or JOurnal Sq. 3-5703. 





FOR SALE—Used Virgil Clavier practice keyboard, 

tension control and up-and-down clicks, $40. 
H. Wilson, 1529 Spring Garden St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Ant. and Hier. Amati Violin. Excellent 

tone, appearance, condition. Length 14”. Two 
certificates. Considering less valuable old Italian 
or French violin as part payment. Frank Barbary, 
63 Washington St., Taunton, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Bach Stradivarius model Bh Trumpet 

with case, $100. Pedler Eb alto Clarinet with 
case, covered holes, $150. Both are used. Will 
Simmons, Mount Hawley Road, Peoria, Ill. 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 802 card, free to travel. 

Wishes work in warm climate; read or fake, fine 
showman. S. Alcury, 10 Orient Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Phone STagg 2-8028. 





AT LIBERTY—Organist wishes work in theatre, 

cocktail lounge, restaurant, night club; 20 years 
experience; familiar with pipe and electric organs. 
Teacher of organ and piano. W. Howard Manley, 
209 Stantonsburg St., Wilson, N. C. Phone 7-0392. 





AT LIBERTY—Arranger, all size combos, ne 
Floyd — 144 Bruckner Blvd., Bronx, N. 
Tel. CY 2-553 
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Have you changed your address? 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 





*Name 


FIRST 


New Address: 
Street and No. 


MIDDLE LAST 





cident, SO 





City 





Local No 


Phone: Instrument 





Card No 








*If new name, show former name here: 





Old Address: 
Street and No 





City 


Zone_____._ State 








PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 





NOVEMBER, 1954 


NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 

After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 


LT TrTrrrrrerserrerirtittttttttststosstsesssstsststttttttt 


Lessee se ee sees sees see eee eee eee eee See eee eee 











ee *KONTAK MIKE” 


THE ONLY NO-DISTORTION “KONTAK MIKE” . 








Used with most ampli- 
fiers, including most 
electric guitar amps. 


No changes in amplifier, 
instrument, or strings. 
Attached without tools. 









Anthony Antone, widely known 
os “the most versatile artist 
of the frets”, is an enthusiastic 
user of Amperite Kontok Mikes. 


The Amperite “Kontak Mike” improves the tone 
and volume of any Stringed or Fretted Instru- 
ment — also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, 
etc. It is the only “Kontak Mike” that does not 
introduce peaks or distortion. 





Model SKH, hi-imp List $12.00 
Model KKH 
(with hand volume contro))................Ldst $18.00 











AMPERITE 
STUDIO MICROPHONES 
at P. A. PRICES! 
deat gor CLOSE TALKING 
or DISTANT PICKUP 


— P wer shout right into it, wd 
in either case, 
pers sed will be perfectly pono 
Model RBLG (200 ohms).... List $42.00 
Model RBHG (hi-imp)......... List $42.00 


AMPERITE CARDIOID 
DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 
Models PGH-PGL ...... List $32.00 


AMPERITE Company, Inc. 
561 New York 12 


Ca 1 1: Aft ~ 
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Hear it played; then try it yourself. 
You'll be convinced that only a Selmer (Paris) 
trumpet can do so much for-your playing. It responds~ 
in glowing tones to your lightest breath. Hit it with 
everything you’ve got and it blazes with brilliant tonal color. 
And those wonderful quick-action Selmer valves... 
instantly responsive through the fastest, trickiest 
playing yeu can give them! Hear it played on 
records by Ray Anthony—then try it yourself at 
your local Selmer dealer. You’ll agree: No other 
trumpet can do so much for your playing. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


FOR PROOF...LISTEN TO THE 


Selmer 


TRUMPET OF 


‘ 


- Ray Anthony 


IN HIS BRILLIANT ALBUM 


“| REMEMBER GLENN MILLER” 
(Capitol H476) 


Listen to Ray Anthony and hear the 
kind of ,performance that can be 
achieved on a Selmer (Paris) Trum- 
pet. Vibrant, glowing Selmer tone, 
the beautifully balanced Selmer 
scale, unique Selmer playing ease— 
these are the reasons why a Selmer 
does more for your playing than any 
other trumpet. Hear before you buy 
«.-and be convinced. 


H. & A. SELMER, INC, Dept. B-111 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


I am interested in the Selmer (Paris) Trumpet. 
Please send me your FREE illustrated brochure 
describing it in full. 
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